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study was conducted to determine wheth.er the school 
and work related attitudes of students enrolled, in model programs for 
training disadvantaged differed significantly from .those of their 
counterparts who had no chance to take part in vocational education 
programs. Another goal of the study was to compare the ^affective 
characteristics of disadvantaged students from exemplary .vocational 
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including perceptiolis of self-as-ktudent, perceptions of teachers, 
social .perceptions, and overall school attitudes were measured for 
the 278 subjects in the three groups. Jn addition, the overall 
attitudes of the disadvantaged group toward vocational education and 
instructors^' rating of their progre*ss in vocational classes were 
collected. Nine research questions probing inter-group relationships 
and within-grcup relationships for attitudes held by students in the 
quality programs were utilized to structure the study. Data were 
analyzed by use of a variety of univariate and multivariate 
statistical models. Special needs programs in Mississippi were found 
to be associated with development of more positive attitudes in 
disadvantaged students. Disadvantaged students in quality programs 
expressed more positive attitudes toward their vocational studies ' 
than were observed for regular vocational students. They also 
exhibited a profile of attitudes more' like' those of regular 
vocational students and less lik.e those df disadvantaged youth in 
n.cnvocational studies. (LAS) 
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PREFACE 

The development of more vocationally mature attitudes in t 
educationally disadvantaged adolescents who participated in model 

-7- 

.vocational urograms was identified in this study. Rural* students 
wjio participated in well implemented vocational education .programs 
designed to me'et their special educational needs were found to have 
more positive concepts of themselves as students and to express more 
favorable attitudes toward teachers ^ and toward social interactions 
in school than did their disadvantaged counterparts enrolled in 
nonvocational curricula. The disadvantaged vocational\group also 
had more intrinsically motivated work values and indicated more 
growth in attitudes toward career maturity than did subjects from 
the disadvantaged nonvocational comparison group. Furthermore,, 
the disadvantaged vocational students expressed more positive 
attitudes toward vocational education tjian did nondisadvantagecf 
students from regular vocational programs. ' ' • ^ 

This investigation, by necessity of time limiti, was quasi- 
experimentarl in nature since the subjects could not be randomly 
-assigned to participate in either of the three study programs. At 
the initiation bf the research, subjects in all three groups were 
already committed to their high school program of studies. Though 
every ef fort , was ma^ to-find an equivalent sample of disadvantaged 
students not enrolled in vocational" programs and to locate a typical 
sample of vocational students, from nondisadvantaged backgrounds to 
compare with the disadvantaged vocational subjects, the 'results oi 



the study should be considered descriptive, rather than causal in 

» ■ • • • ' 

nature* Nevertheless, thd consistent patterns of differences in 

attitudes (^found among the three groups. do appeal to support the 

hypothesis that disadvantaged youth from model vocational programs. 

are more^like nojidis advantaged youth in growth toward vocational 

maturity than are their disadvantaged counterparts with no vocational 

training. * 

Data in this study appear to wartant further investigation where 

the influence gf special vocational needs programs for disadvantaged 

can be studied longitudinally. Is there 'a -relationship between 

more attitude development and growth in cognitive understandings 

and performance skills in these students? What positive carry-over 

of these prevocational attitudes are observed by employers when 

students from the model vocational programs enter the world of work? 

Grateful acknowledgments for the assistance of personnel in 

the Vocational Education Division of -the Mississippi State Department 

of EducaCtion and the Research and Curriculum Unit for Vocational 

and Tec|;inical Education of Mississippi State University in planning 

and impliementing the study must be made. Particularly, the counsel 

an4 support of HaroM McMinn and W.T. Taylor, State Director for j 

' -Vocational Programi^for the Disadvantaged, was very helpful. James 

F. Shill and Edward L. Thomas were also'^ftTy helpful as resource 

persons and. iti general support. Appreciaraph riJr also expressed to 



lool Systemffor 




Marion T. Kilbane and t]\e Cleveland (Ohio) -Public School Systemffor 
^^^^^yose of the Survey of Pupil Opinion, an instrument utilized in the 
jstudy. 
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' ; .. ^: . ^ . 

' ' I- ""introduction / 

. How successful are existing exemplary vocational programs in 

fostering attitudes associated with the development of vocational 

maturity among rural disadvantaged youth in Mississip]3'i? 

Since 1968 over 300 programs have been designated .by the 

Mississippi State Division of Vocational Education to train severely 

•educationally deprived youth in semiskilled areas so that they can 

secure and' responsibly maintain a Job after completion of their high 

school studies. Funding for the vocational programs for disadvantage 

students in Mlssiss4.ppi has largely been provided by the -Federal 

*" . ■ ^ ) ' 

^Government under provision of the Vocational Educa'tion Amendments of 

1968, Jn that legisl^t*6n directions were given to state vocational^ 
education program planners to devote not less than 15 percent of the 
allocated funds , to educate persons not physically handicapped or ^ ' 
mentally retarded, who have academic, socioeconomic, or other-handi- 
caps that prevent them from succeeding in regular vocatibnal education 
programs (Federal Reglrster , 1970). ^ 

This study was developed primarily to determine whether the 
school and work related attitudes' of such students enrolled in model 

•V. . ■ ■ ' / 

programs for training disadvantaged differed significantly from Chose 
their counterparts whb ha<J no opportunity to participate in yocational 
education programs. Another goal of the study was to compare the 
affective characteristics of disadvantaged students from the exemplary 
vocational programs with those of nondisadvantaged students in regular 
programs in vocational education.- , ' • 




vSince curricula f.or disadvantaged, were widely divergent in, 
.• /■ ' " ■ 

development and .implement ation in Mi'ssissippi, it was decided to study 

. ^, • 

the affective responses of student^ from' model 'programs only. Programs 
from which subjects , were taken were termed "model" since they were 
recognized as having developed a quality curriculum model by the state 
superviso>r for disadvantaged programs. Four separate proigrams for 
training the disacivantaged located in different geographical rural 
regirons of the State of Mississippi were recommended as having made 
noteworthy progress in meeting the educational needs of their student 
constituents/ Students who were studying in these programs comprised 
the sample of disadvantaged vocational subjects." 

To characterize the rural disadvantaged students more effectively, 

two comparison .groups of subject<s having similar age ranges (15-19) 

* <f 

were also studied. The first consisted of a group bf disadvantaged 
students whiD were not enrolled in vocational education programs ahd 
were considered by their counselors to be educationally unable'to 
complete regular studies in that area without supportive help. The 
second comparison group was composed of nondisadvantagied' students 

S ■ ■. . 

taking regql^ar vocational education cliasses in two of the same voca- 
tional centers recognized for. having exemplary programs of vocational 
education for disadvantaged. \ ' ■ . 

Though data from this study must be Considered descriptive, it 
waS' conceptualized that, if the supportive, developmental oriented' 
curricula in the exemplary programs were successful in accomplishing • 

yu. . :. ■ V. 

Cheir goals, the disadvantaged vocational students should express 
similar attitudes associated .with Career maturity to those expressed 



by the reg.ylar vocational students Concurrently, -their attitudes " 
in . these same a«:^as would diverge more broadly*^ from . those of their 
disadvantaged counterparts who had not had the .advantag^e jpf 'the ' 
supportive services provided by the quality programs in vocational- 
education. ' . " , ^ ' ^ ' - • 

- - • * The Problem/ _ 

The major ^purpose of this investigation was to s<:udy the self in 
school perceptions, school related, attitudes , career maturity attitudes 
and worfc values of disadvan'taged^ high school students enrolled in 
model vocational education programs in Mississippi as. compared to 
similar traits for disadvantaged students not enrolled in vocational 
programs and nondisadvantaged vocational students. 

Specifically,' the objectives of "this study were stated as follows: 

1. To determine how well vocational education-progt^amfe wete 
accepted by disadvantaged students in the ^mddel programs. 

2. To compare responses for groups of high, school age students 
terme^d disadvantaged vocational, disadvantaged nonvocational 
and nondisadvantaged vocational on the following -affective, 
measures : . 

A. Self concept as a student. 

B. Attitudes toward school. 

C. Work values serving as motivators .for future work. 

D. Attitudes associated with career maturity. 

3. To assess the relationship of the selected personal charac- 
teristics and attitudes to the disadvantaged students' progress 
in vocational education programs as determined by instructor ' 



ratings* i . . 

4, To discover wh^t inner-relationships existed among the%ollowing 

. I ■ * 

' variables as respective predictors of career maturity attitudes, 

' ' i ■ ' . ' ^ 

attitudes toward vocational programs and attitudes toward self 
^and school when the respective aepen.dent variable was held 
,o6nstant: - ' » 

' A. Age ' 
a.. Sex. , • ^. 

C. Tenure of study in program 

D. Work values ^ ^ . ' f 

E. Self in school 

F. , School related attitudes - - 

G. Career maturity attitudes 

H. Attitudes^ toward vocational programs 

I. " Instructor evaluation of students' potential 

5. To jJescriUe the characteristic profile oS^ disadvantaged voca- 
tional education students in terms of attitudes associated 
with positiife career development. - 

. . . ' Hypotheses 

The following research questions were studie are grouped 

according to the specific objectives formulated for the study. 

Acceptance of Vocationai Education Programs ^ 

1. How many of the disa^||||^taged vocational students: 

' ^a. ^liked their vocational ^^classes better than* their-^ 



school work? 

b. thought that they were learning some §kills and information 
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that would help thetn to get a job in the future? 

c. planned to finish their course of sti^y and graduate from 
high school? 

d. would recommend that one of their/friends take the same 
^^cacAional training program in/^fiich they were enrolled? 

e. were pleased that they enrolled in their present voca- 

- tional program of study instead of taking regular school 

• • work? / : . 

^ / ■ ' 

2. How did the overall attitude of the disadvantaged vocational 

/ 

^roup toward vocational^'lasses as measured by the Attitudes 

% /' 4 ■ — 

Toward Vocational Inventory compare with that of a norm group 
of no^disadvantaged /Vocational students? 
Comparison of ^V^Studenty^ Characteristics With Other Groups 

3. What difference^, if any, exist among means for the disadvan- 
taged vocatiorial, disadvantaged nonvocational and nondisadvan- 
taged vocational groups of' students on each of the following" 
measures 'considered univariate variables: 

a. attitudes toward school and self, teacher relationships 
and school-social participation and total school experience 
as measured, by the Survey of Pupil Opinion (SURPO) ? 

b. fifteen work values assessed by Work Value Invento^ (WVI) ? 

c. career. maturity attitudes as inventoried by the Career 
Maturity Inventory, (CMI/A) ? 



/ " _ ' " - - ... .... 

/ 4. Which of the 20 subscales measured by the SURPO, WVI and CMI/A 

are significant predictors of group differences in the attitudes 
of the disadvantaged vocational, disadvantaged nonvocational and 



nondisadvantaged vocational. groups of students In a multi- 
variate smdy of group' dif.ferenc'es? 
5. -What is the most effective . set of predictors which diffeirentiat 

: ' ■ ' \ ' , ■. 

among th^ three major .groups of slib'jects when sub scales of each 
of the following instrument aje used as. separ(ate predictor 
sets : ; • ' 



^* Work Value Inventory 

b. Survey of Pupil Opin^ n * 



6. How influential are* the vfariabXes of race and sex in inteT- ' 

/f . . 

acting with attitudinal measures .in discriminating among the 
three groups?, 
Pers onal 'Char.acteris tics Related to Student^Progress 

7. What combination of the variables of aMj^sex, tenure in 
program, attitudes toward vocational e^Bctian, attitucjes 
toward self in 'School , teacher perceptions, social perceptions, 
work values and career maturity attitudes were significantly 
related to the ins ors*' ratings of the disadvantaged ^ 
students' progress in model vocational programs? 

Inner- Relationships Among Attitudinal Measures ^ 

8. How significant were the variables of ^ge, sex, tenure of 
study in program, work values, attitud'es measured by the Survey 
of Pupil Opinion , career maturity attitudes, attitudes toward 

vojcat ipnal_ prog.rams and ins t rue toxsj .eyaluati oiis^o/. student _ ^. _ 

progress -as predictors of the following characteristics for^^ 
disadvantaged vocational students when the respective dependent 

\ . 16 



variable wa§ held constant: ^ - 
a. career maturity altitudes (CMI/A)? 



■r 

b, self in school attitudes ^(SURPt)) ? ^ . ^ ' 

*. - , ""^ > • ^ . • 

c: at tit u^s ^oward vocational •education programs (ATVI)^* 

9. When the 22 attitudinaL measures assessed by .the WVI,'SURPO, " 

ATVI, CMI/A and' IRSP instruments are considered factbrially 'as 

■ * ^ ■ / 

^ . a composite variable, what characteristic profile of personal 
traits emerges to. describe the overall attitudes of disadvan- 
^' • ta^d vocational sjtudents? " . 

V '^ Theoretical Assumptions , ..^ - ^/ 

Three theoretical assumptions upon which the rationale of this 
study was based warrant discussion. They are as follows: 

1, In disadvantaged adolescents attitudes associated with career 
maturity interact with work values 'and attitudes toward self, 
vocational education and school, in general. 

2, Students' functional self*, as perceived in the social inter- 
actions of the school setting, has more relevance in vocational 
contexts thaii other dimensions of^self that . might be consid- 
ered. 

3, Affective behaviors of rural disadvantaged students of high 
school age can be positively modified by intervention with 
Well planned programs in vocational education. 

This study was structured on the basic premise that attitudes 



whicb students hold toward themselves, their school work, vocational 
training arid the work values are correlated with their grotJth toward 
tyocajiional maturity. Westbrook'^(1970) supported this assumption in 

17 



the first phase of his paradymn for describing the vocational adjust- 



ment process. He proposed that a readiness for job trMniag re- 

* / ' /^"^ 
quired before .students could profitably enteV job«trMning. Tll^s — 

- *. . 

readines^s included the practicing of effective work habits and the 

. , » . • . t 

, ' . ■ • - il ■ 

pos^^^j[.-i)'^ of positive attitudes toward the worl<J of wopk'by pre- 
vbcatill^jf'r'students. / f • " ■ 

In suppouTt this, need for vocational readiness, Pea?ryma^i:(-1972) 
^Iso conceptualized the acquisifcioa of values, abilities (Whic'h. 
included attitude?s -'and behavior? as well * as skills and knowledge) ^ 
and. motivation' to contribute to^Jrhe growth of individuals andjtheir 
life style as" significant assets in the developmept of , careers: 
"maturity. He-'defined career education as the aJi^gregation of j)rocesses 
by which an individual acquires and develops these affective mieasures'. 

In Hf-S testimony to the Uni.teS State's Senate.^ Se&ct Committee on/ 



• Equal Educational Opportunity, Edlngton (1971J-'reported that the 
i?*educational and occupational aspirations of rural students appear to 
be negatively affected by their low economic status. He further 
characterized the rural disadvantaged yoi&rhjaLS possessing attitudes 
which blocked ' their progress in career creS^^^opment such as low* self- 
esteem, feelings of helplessness in the face of. seemingly unconquerable 
harfdicaps and the impo^yei/ished confidence in the value of education' 
as an answer ,to their' problems . , ** 

The lack of motivation f-'br educational processes invol^ved* ^ 

■ ' ' * ' ' \ ' ' ^ ' .: V - ■ \ 

' - - . * ■ . . . ' ' J 

- seeking delayed -goals-is char acteri^ti c of individuals who rmk low • 

on the intrinsic dimfensions of the motivation scale. Crow, et ^1.^ 
' ■ - ♦ . ..'**•' 

(1966) also emphasized the overlying influetice of e:?trinsic motivators 

• ' ' ' * •■ 

^" ' » ^ ' ■ . ■ 

. " ■ . ^ -\ ' '•■ ' 
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in-^the education of disadvarttaged children; Weisman (4.973) developed 

* s . \ . ' 

a rationale for relating the socioeconomic status of workers to their 

^ . 

motivationa;! needs and values in reference to Maslow's extrinsic- 

Instrlnslc dimension of behavior (Maslow, 1970).- The intrinsic vs. 

extrinsic taxonomy of Mas low's- theory ' of needs, as fnterprete'd in -* 

> terms of work values by Weisman, appeairs to lend support to models ' . 

Jl*ral1^^g the development .of school interests. By Weisman's 

construct, for example, more disadvantaged subjects are more extrin- ' 

sically motivated by materialistic factors, such as tlffe safety needs ' 

-of job security and group, affiliations Less disadvantaged students,. 

to the converse, are i^ore influenced' by internal values,' such ^as ; 
l;ho8€ ofv self actualization. . - 

In view of longitudinal studies with eighth grade males, Crites 

and Sembler (1^67) gave a hierarchical paradyntti for development of " ' 

youth. in which. career maturity and educational accomplishments are 

coordinate dimensions, or parallel "tracka." ' The tasks of achieving • 

educationally and maturing car^erwise aye dual aspefcts of th4' same 

development sequences for adolescents. Crites (1973) envisioned a ,, 

, ^general adjustment trait as an overall^ factor which cemented educa- 

tional progress and career maturation of youth into a composite ' 

' ■ ■ ■ '< . 

relationship. In summary, Crites* construct, supported by tjhe work 

^of Westbrook, Ferryman,, Edington, Crow, Weisman, and Maslow; provided 

the fundamental rationale for relating the variables of attitudes 

toward self, school, and vocational education , as well as work value®, 

to measures of career maturity for disadvantaged adolescents. 
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Self Identification in P^^ationshlp . to School » - " 

within the context of this study, *'self" for disadvantaged youth 
was viewed funt:tlonallv as the subjects "teelf conoept^of them^lves 
as students^ Field (1962) Interpreted '^'experiencing self as a / 
process" In his development of a theory for explaining *'concep,ts of 
self-ifi-vocatlonal situations. 7/ ' His *theory postulated that Individuals 
act in ways which fit their current notions of vhat they are like,' 
what ^ they can' be llke,*what they want to be like, what their situation 
is like, what their situation may become and the way they see these 
aspects of self and situation as being related.^^^^^^^^ (^65) 
Cortcurrfeii with -Field^s viewpoint when ^^^f^^^^^p^^ .concept, 
really,. is .the individual anticipati(^^7^^^^^^ 
or repulsion in .a given ^nsituatibn. ^^^^^^^^^c^' ■ 



I- 



^The social interaction aspiedts of Field^s theory were supported 

by Turner in his concept' of the functionj^p?6elf . Turner (1973) viewed 

1'! -^'"^ l^^.'r » ^ 

**self*' a^ bteing acquired, thro'ja^h the interaction with significant 

others." Turner proposed that, the individual may be thought of as 

existing In an environment_which. ds communicated through social inter- 

action. During, this exposure the individual perceives events (s^elf 

experiences), conceived in individual ^cts which mold and. shape the 

phenomenon -pf self. • . 

Building on Turner's concept first, assume that the imdividual 

• ' ■ •■ ' ■ ■ 

participates in a well structured vocational program.. He is in an 

enviripnment where he interacts with, other individuals with common 

goals under the supportive approval of a master teacher. He realizes 
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success and davelops a concept of what his self c^ be like In a 
productive enVli)oninfl^t , He begins to view himself as an effective 

student. H§ crystallizes^ values as ^'o what he wants to be like, 

■/ 

The perception bf self in association with others and the work task 
< • • / 

(vdcational M^patation)* in the school setting would appear to be a 

more effective predictor of career readiness- for individuals than 

*l " ' ^ 

other aspects of self perception which might be considered. As ' 

observed by Turner (1973), persons who have- deyeloped' a more mature 



repertoire, through learning' to meet the characteristic 
vocatioii'al development tasks, are able fcj seek personaj.. 



'behavi-oral 
deman ds b f 

rdther thaA pubTic accomplishmervts and to mse special talents to 



gain s^lf /latisfaction in meeting challenges/ Like" any 'other facet 
of Wj^c<iicept, the functional self, accordinj^f^^ui^?^ (19^).^ m 




be view<e^(|pj|s^ a process of being and becomi^. From J^s frame of 
reference, subjects' perceptiSfta^ of self in their '/fntftractidnfe with 
the schpol en>d.ronment appear' -to^e in congruence with th/ concepts 
of self proposed by Combfcn^ Snygg (1959), Mead (1934) and' Rogers 
■ (1959). V ^ ■ 

. Successful Intervention- by Vocational Education 

The third assumption of this study was that vocational education 
programs, can successfully intervene by modifying the low motivatio.n- 
infi^rior self syndrome which dominates educationally disadvantaged 
♦youth. In view of the output of federal funds invested in d-evelop- 
mental, education during the past decade, this assumption appears 



axiomatic. As suggested by Oakleif (1971), however, empirically 
controlled research, on vocational and technical education for the 

' ■ ' : : 2.1 . ' ' \ 
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rural disadvantaged is noticeably lacking. Successful atjtempts to 
. enhance .rural students' attitudes . toward s^lf and school through 
vocational ins trjictional prqgrams have not been* reported in theu 
literature, ' - 1 

Almen (1971) has shown that an exemplary vocational program 
planned ^or disadvantaged youth 'in an urljjan setting did make a differ- 
ence in the attitudes of its participants. He found that^inner city 
students who sliudied in the model educational prog^ram improved signifi- 
cantly in attitudes associated with their general self esteem, in 
attitudes related to^heir^ school self esteem and in their development 
of vocatJ.dnal rnatfuiM.ty; 

Rural disadvantaged and urban disadvantaged students are similar , 
in educationalL n^^ds and attitudes (Oakleif, 1971); hence, it seemed 
reasonable jto assume that similar results as those discovered tliy 
Almen for urban yo^th could be achieved, in well structured programs 
in vocational educa|jj^on programs for the rur^l' disadvantaged, 
• * .LIMITATIONS df STUDY ' ' ^ 

The reported study was organized in\an ex post facto design,. 5ince 
subjects for this s^udy were already enrds^led in ongoing^instructional 
programs, the investigators were not' able to randomly assign individuals 
to comparison groups, . . ^ ' 

Also, since the research was structured to'assess theJcWaracteristics 
■ . , ^^-^ 

of vocationally disadvaritaged students wha had studied under the best 

-■ * * ■ » 

possible conditions, no attempt was made to select the subjects 



randomly from all students -of similar traits enrolled fn vocationai 
programs in, Mississippi, Hence, in no .sensie can data from this study 



be extrapolated to describe the. characteris.tics of rural disadvan- 

' , ' ' ' ." . "* , '' 

taged youth in Mississippi's vocational prograpis in general. 
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J' II. RELEVANT LITERATURE . ^ ■ 

• This research 'f accused primarily on the educational-vocational 
attitudes of disadvantaged adolescents par4:icipating in vocational 
programs in\ rural regions of Mississippi recognized as effective by 
vocational eciucatbrs. Consequently, recent literature relative to 
the characteristics of rural disadv^taged youth, particularly; as* 

they related to\vocationaLL .education, was examined. Career maturity 

. ■ <* 

models as developed during the past decade were also considered 
relative to educat^^lonally disadvantaged individuals lA to 18 years old. 
The • Rural Disadvantaged ^ 

Handicaps and deprivations' associated x^i'th youth from substandard 
socioeconomic backgrounds have been demonstrated to encompass broad, 
complexly related patterns of disadvantages, e.g., educational, 
cultural, intellectual and psychological, as well as social and 
economic. Edingtong|il970) and Oakleif (1971) in their reviews of 
the. literature on rural disadvantaged reported no longitudinal studies 
on the development of affective behaviors in rural youth with these 
deprivations. Generally these investigators reviewed descriptive 
Studies ^interpreting the status of the disadvantaged.' 

Edington (1970) concluded that educational and occupatisonal 
aspirations appear to be negatively affected by Ibw economic status. 

The jural .disadvantaged were characterized by attitudes which are 

^ - ' ' ' A 

nonsupportive of educational'progress , low esteem and "impoverished" 
I • . • 

^coirfl-deirce-^ln^he-wlTie^an^^^^ 



Edington also noted higher school dropout rates for. the rural poor 
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ahd lower than national achievement norms fo^r them. He associated * 
these behavioral responses with the lack of edu^atlona:! stimulation ^ 
found in homes of the , disadvantaged , the geographical isolation of 
many rura4 youth and inadequate school curricula. 

■ ■ - . ' V S 

Potts, (1964) also described the home environment as totally in- 

adequate for a full life. Breathitt (1967) pointed out that books ^ 

/ • . \ ^ ^ ■■ ' . . ' " 

are seldom available -.tri th'e homes of the rural poor and thaCt reading 

is not encoui^aged. .Many times children from tliese environments develop"^ 

serious difficulties in reading, secure only a limited vocabulary and* 

develop poor diction and oral speech. .With >these handicaps, Breathitt 

concluded, the "rural disadvantaged are pot successful under traditional 

standards in vocational education programs. Lars^ .and Slocuin (1969) 

found that when compared to youth from more abluent backgrounds, 

rural low income, youth were. less likely to be interested in .school, . 

.to receive high grades, to receive encouragemen?\^f«:fim teachers, or* 

^ to report high levels of. educational and occupational aspirations. 

All researchers do not agree with the conclusions of Edington and 

Oakleif regarding the educational aspirations of disadvantaged youth. 

There is soine precedence in. the literature to support the conclusion 

that the vocational and educational perceptions and attitudes of. ^ 

disad\ staged and nbndisadvantaged students are similar. Soares and 

Soares (1968) , for example, found no major differences in the -attitudes 

of the two groups. Campbell, et al. (1969) concluded that student^ of 

junior high school age fyom disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged back-"/ 

) * . * 

edu^tYonal attitudes and vocational considerations. 

« 
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In regard tp^career^ aspirations , Casby and Picou (1973) indicated 
that both lower class rural and urban blacks have relatively high 
orcupatiorial desire's . In subsequent studies they- also indicated a 
positive linkage betv^een . social class and career expectations • 
. Kuvlesky and V^^ijil sites; conducted a series of studies whi-ch., 
.^Ccptdiiig to KuvXe^j^y ;, ;Me^^ and mis leading my ths about 

the'soblal aml^fc]|j^^ (Kuvlesky, 1970, p. 41.) 

Kuvlesky, Wright arid. Juarez ;( 19 M) doc™^ the rural rlegro 

in the South and Mexican American rural, youth of the SoutW/'est , by 
the majority j^d^ired high prestige job attainments and college level 
education; i.e., the^, in general, had middle class job values. In" 
an across country> sanq>ling study. Lever and Kuvlesky (1969) noted 
that rural youth generally have vfery high job- and educational" 
aspirations and expectations, regardless of their social class 
Development of Vocational Maturity ' / ' 

The first concrete definition of vocational .maturity was offered 
by super (1955) when he explicated five developmental tasks in career 
eftablishment. Hi^ model offered the advantage of providing a rationale 
around which adolescents' growth could be measured in sd'quential steps. 
The task of crystalizing vocational preferencl^Cs^"0 one which V 
individuals confront between, the ages of lA and 18. Specification of " 
career preference occurs later between the ages ,of 18 through 21. 

Following the implications of his own work and that of Ginzberg,> \ 
tet al. , (1951), Super (1955, 1957), conceptualized, growth to' career 
P^turity as a series of evolutionary periods of deliberationst: f or ' 
persons which culminate in a compromise between personal needs and 
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v >ioccypational realities. Super (1963) later' characterized the task of 

.' ..^ - 

\cryst alii zat ion of vocational purpose as that of the individual's 
^ ^rmulating/ ideas that are self appropriate. 

' • SoTTii^ of the attitudes which Super associated with crystallization 
task in the adolescent's growth to vocational maturity were: 
awareness of the need to crystali^e , awareness for the need to conside 
vocational choice, differentiation of interests and values, awareness 
of i3resent~fu,ture relationships, and formulation and consistency of 
vocational preference. ' . 

In eliBOTatlon of Super's constructs related to development 
vocational choice attitudes, Crites (1965) subdivided these behaviorial 



tasks J.n to dimensions called involvement, orientation, independence, 
¥ereAce, and conception. He translated these vocational maturity 



constructs into the attitude scale of his instrument, the Career 
Maturity Inventory . - ^-^ 

In- support of Super's theory several ^invest J|gtors have explored 
both School related and nonintellective behaviors which correlate with 
youth's career development. Bartlett (1968) observed positive corre- 
lations between career maturity and personal traits of self-confidence, 
achievement, autonomy and dominance.. Hollender and Schalon (1965") 
reported that a ^^ositive relationship existe;!- between career maturity 
and achievepent ; endurance, order and intraception. They also, 
indicate^! a negative relationship with aggression traits as measured 
by the Adjective Check List . In his studies Crites (1961)* found no ^ 
real sex differences in vocational' attitudes • Studies by Cover (1968) 



and Harris (1966) have confirmed th^ relationship of career maturity \ 

, _ - ^-O . ^ > 

in students and their grade point averages. Nonsignificant relation^ 

ships between career maturity and socioeconomic status have been 
found for blacks (Gilliland , ^ 1966) and for Appalachian youth (Ashbury; 
1967): ^ ^ ^ 

Hoyt (1962) and Pucel and Nelson (1972) examined the career maturity 
of students in schools offering vocational-technical education curricula 
Their results indicated that students in vocational classes were less- 
' maturely oriented than tfteir counterparts enrolled in nonvocational 
curricula. These studies did not consider the variable. of socio- 
economic differences in students, however- Other studies have shown > 
that attituijes postulated by Crites (1973) to be associated with the 
development of ;career-maturity , such as self concept aad school self 
-images, were positive outcomes of exemplary programs for disadvantaged 
'(Almen, 1971; Eaddy, 1971; Huffman, 19 71). 

In cC>nsenkus the literature related to the career mafurity develop- , 
ment of rural adolescents appeared to support the hypothesis tt^t 
while attitudes associated with their career readiness are poorly ' 
develope'd, these educationally 'disadvantaged youth have the potential 
aspirations^ for gi-owth toward self actualization in vocational endeavors. 
While empirical data are scarce for documenting the causal relation- 
ships in, the role of educational 'programs , it seems evident that well 

"* ■ ■ ' . 

pltoned programs in vocational and career education are factors involved 

In the positive dever^op^nent of mature attitudes in disadvantaged 
students Very little evidence exists , however, for evaluating the 
attitudinal growth of rural disadvantaged students partietpat ing in 
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quality programs of vocational education in the Deep South. Conse- 
quently, a study such as the present investigation appears to have 
pertinent implications for the development of -future 4)rograms and 
for the testing of vocational theory. 



III. RESEARCH PROCEDURES ^ 
An Oveis^iew 

This study involved the assessment of career maturity, work values 
attitudes toward self in school 'and attitudes toward vocational 
education programs ''"for rural disadvantaged youth. To determine 
whether participation in quality vocational programs for training 

r 

educationally disadvantaged was influential in fostering career 
matupitj^ for these Missi'ssippi youth, tWo comparison groups were 
selected." The first comparison group consisted of disadvantaged 
^ students willies ocioec on omic backg^rounds and educational recordsy . 
simlla^r to those;, ^af the disadvantaged vocational group. This, 
comparison group', termed "disadvantaged nonvocational" differed, 
^however, in that its subjects had not been enrolled in vocational 
studies. The second CQgjparison group termed "nondisadvantaged , 
vocational included a representative sample of nondisadvantaged 
students enrolled JLn regular vocational programs at the high school 

Mevel,. ■ ; --■ — ■ ■. - - ■ ' . 

*'lSelecfed attitudes weiTe ascertained by instruments designed to 
evaluate affective behaviors indicative of positive growth toward ^ 
career readinejs. Instruments which were not commercially available 
were restand^rdized on a sample 'of Mississippi youth with average 
and less -tfian- average achievement records who were enrolled in 
vocational programs at the high school level. Simple questionnaires 
^or measuring students' attitudes toward vocational education programs 
and for cjuantifying teacher, evaluations of students' progress in 
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vocational programs were str^uctured an^ validated. 

In seeking answerg -^^to research questions ; tljfe data were collected 
and analyzed by appI^Lciation of both univariate, and multivariate 

■ :l . / ^ ' < . ^ ■ 

statistical modjsls .Jr - > ' 

Variables which discriminated this group, from their counterparts 
who had no Q^portiinlty to study in vocationad classes and from 
regular vocational studenf^ were also identified. The innerr ' 
relationships of all at.tltjidinal measures were ^calculated to determine 
patterns of growth .toward career read^nisss for the disadvantaged 
vocational group of rural adolescents. Finally, a profirle of charac- 
teristic rfttitudinal traits was "developed for the disadvantaged 
'vocational students who studied in model programs. 

The research design for the investigation was organized into four 
, phases': (1) selection of participants; (2) development "of instruments; 
(3) collection of data and (4) analysis of data. 

Selection ^nd Characteristics of Subjects 
disadvantaged' Vocational ^Students 

Model Vocational Programs. To allow disadvantaged students , 
opportunity for maximum exposure to <9ptimi;pi vocational curricula 
•and supportive services, it was decided to select subjects for the 
principal population, disadvantaged .vocational students, from existing 
quality vocational ediic&tion programs. The criteria for a vocational 
program^s being selected for participation consisted to its' recognition 
by state level vocational educatbrs as* having developed -and implemented 
ongoing curriculinn objectives which exemplify those outlined by the 
National Commlt^tee on Employment of Youth (Cohen,' 1969) and the 
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guidelines for tY^e Vocational Amendments of 1968 (Kay, Kemp & Saunders 
1973). . . ■ . V 

In consultation with W.ltf Taylor, state supervisor for vocational 
programs for disadvantaged-^d handicapped from the State Department, 
of Educatioh, several programs in Mississippi were recognized as . " - - 
providing educational opportunities congruent with the ideals of 1968 ^ 
.Vocational Amendment^ Act, On the basis of geographical representation 
and.-rurality , programs for disadvantaged in four vocational centers 
Were chos^en to provide subjects for the study. These programs were 
termed "quality" or "model" since they ap^peared to, be r^resentative 
of the best training which Mississippi currently offered for rural 
disadvantaged students of high school age. o^''""^ * 

^ All of these programs, were located in population ^reas of A5,000 

or less as indicated by the 1970 Bureau of Census "repdrts .. The voc- 

.1 .<■' 
ational centers containing the model programs served 'students from 

perimeter counties where communities most of ten cont^ned 2,500' or 

Iqss individuals. Industries in the areas were prima^rily agri- 

business and small manufacturing units. The four vocational centers 

were geographically distributed in the ^orth-central , south-^central , 

south-western and lower Delta regions of Mississippi. ' » 

The four programs varied in tenure o'f establishment from two to 

seven years; Their curricula for disadvantaged, primarily, centered 

around vocational training classes designed to prepare semi-skilled 

workers in the. areas of carpentry , masonry and home economics Xcommercial 

sewing). Students worked in vocationally related classes forvone half 

day and returned - to regular rLasses in high school for the other half 
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day to pursue studies in general education. 

Several professionals assisted the disadvantaged in the mbdel 
programs. Special skill teachers guided the educationally disadvan- 
taged to improve their facilities in the wide spectrum of language 
arts, with special emphasis on 'remedial readii^ig. Experienced voca- 
tional counselors who had received recent training were also available 

for assisting students to understand their problems, to explore their 

> 

vocation^al potential and to seek channels for coiranunicatJUig effectively 
with future employees. Administrators in all four programs were 
recognized^ for their professional leadership traits and for their 
expertise in developing effective vocational programs. 

As viewed by the investigators, ^major asset of the model programs 
were the professional qualities of the instructional staff. The six 
instructors from the claSsfes of students chosen for the sample appeared 
to be well ^trained in skill areas and to have had more on-the-job 
work experience than average for vocational educators in Mississippi. 
All six scored at least one standard .deviation higher on attitudes 
toward teaching- and attitudes towatd students than did a statewide \ 
sample of teachers for disadvantaged in recent studies (Handley and 
Shill, 1973). Formal professional study completed by these educators' 
of disadvantaged ranged- from having earned an associate .of science 
degree in junior college to holding a masters' degree. 
Characteristics of Subjects ^ ' . 

The 115 disadvantaged youth studying in eight classes of the four 
model programs comprised the sample for the disadvantaged vocational 
group. Upon entry to the special needs programs these students were 



judged by their counsejors to be^ ed4icationa-lly unable to complete 
regular vocational studies without extra support. ' The students ranged^ 
In age from 14 to 19 years. Scholastically , they a^tttended regular 
' classes in high school with other students who were a ^ least ^ne 
.year younger. Five of the classes were comprised of males. One 
class featured sewing skills in home economics for females. Percentages 
of the sex and racial composition of the sample are given in Table 1. 
Disadvantaged Nonvocational Students ' 

Since it was not possible within the time limits of the study to 
secure previously established control groups for comparison purposes, 
an attempt 'was made to locate a sample- of disadvantaged students with 
similar Jbackgroiind and educational problems who had not been exposed 
to vocational training. The assistance of guidance counselors in 
foqr high schools serving large populations of rural disadvantaged 
students was secured in the selection of 102 such students. These 
students' came "'from socioeconomically disadvantaged homes and, in the 
opinion of their counselors, could not successfully complete regular 
programs of studies in vocational education. These students were also 
making marginal educational progress. 

Only 93 of 102 stud'ents selected by their counselors to have, the 
above characteristics completed the battery of attituSinal measures.> 
These students comprised the nonvocationai disadvantaged group sample. 
Data for racial and sex composition of this group are also given in 
Table 1. " ^ . ^ ^ 

Nondis advantaged Vocational Group ^ 

To secure a sample of regular, nondisadvantaged vocational students. 
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•Table 1 
Sex knd Race Composition of 


Comparison 


\ 

Groups 




Subgroup ' 


N 






Disadvantaged Vocational 


115 . 






Male 
Female 


102 

^ 13 


87.7 
12.3 




White 
Black 


13 
102 


12.3 
87.7 


( 


Disadvantaged Nonvocational 


93 




f 


Male 
Female 


) 62 
31 


66.6 
^33.3 




White 
Black 


22- . 
71 


23.7 

76t3 




Nondis advantaged Vocational 


71 




- - , 


Male 
^ ' * Female 


41 

30 


42.3 
:«57.^ 




'---—l^^:^--- 

« Black ' 


'7 

59 


X6:9' ■ 

83. -1 
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direcfors for two of the centers having model programs for the disadvan-^ 
. taged assisted in selecting 71 students as typi<:al representative of 
t^eir training programs. These students were making average or above 
progress in their vocational courses which included a broad spectrum 
. of curricul,uJn offerings. . The sex and racial composition of the group 
is noted in Table IT ^ - 

Selection of Instruments -^-r" 
Data for the ^tudy were collected through utilization of five 
instruments: Crites' Career Maturity Inventory'/A'ttitude Scale , 
Kilbane's Survey of Pupil Opinion , Super's Work Values Inventory , the 
Attitudes Toward Vocational Programs scale agid the Instructor Rating 
^f Student Process, scale. , . 

Preliminary Studies of Instrumentation 

A sample of j|.21 students who achieved at average (N=79) and below 
average (N=42) levels in vocational classes were selected as a 
prelimina^ sample to provide data for instrument validation. These 
students attended the upper 'three high school grades in a middle- 
eastern Mississippi community . During the spring of 1974 the Survey 
(Of Fupil Opinion^ ah d ^ the^ Work Values ' Invent ory were p re t es t ed with 
this, sample. . The two evaluation scales, the ATVP and the IRSP, were 
constructed and validated. Following are discussions -of these 
instruments and the others employed in the study. 
Career Maturity Invent ory / At tit ud^ Scale * * 

The Attitude Scale of the Career Maturity Inventory , according to 
Crites (1973), was designed to measure attitudes that are criti*cal in 
realistic career decision making. That selecting an occupation is a 



process which spans a -considerable number of years , usually from 
late childhood to early 'adult, was the rationale upon which Crites 

■ * " .fi : ■ ■ - ... 

^ developed his instrument. 

As theorized by Crite^, the attitudes associated with vocational 
' .. development are clustered into five separate dimensions: (1) involve- 
ment in the career choice process; (2) orientation toward work; 

« 

(3) independence in decision making;' (4) preference for career 

^ choice factors and (5) conceptions of the career choice process. * 

Crites designed the attitude scale with fifty true-false attitudinal 

statements which he believed indicative of these item clusters. 

Internal consistency estimates for grades 6 through 12 were 

calculated ^with the Kuder Richardson Fomnula 20 and ranged from .65 

to .84 with a. mean of .74 (Crites, 1973). Since the instrument was 

planned to be composed of five related, but not identical clusters 

of traits, these measures of internal consistency for the total 

attitude score did not appear unreasonable. 

Crites also reported a correlation of .71 for 1 ,648' students in 

stability studies when the subjects were tested and retested over a 

one year interval. Crites (1973) predicted that this test-retest 

relationship was low enough to allow for maturational variance but 

• ■ * 

hi^h enough to establish systematic measurement for the variab^ 

being quantified. 

^ Two different approaches were cited by Crites to derive measures 

af content validity, one of which was theoretical and the other 
empirical, Thcr content of items were derived from central concepts 
in career development theory (U^iderwood, 1957) and then constructed 
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from relevant instances of verbal vocational behavior. To obtain 
empirical support for the inclusion of items on the test, Hall (1962) 
asked ten expert judges (five male and female counseling psychologists) 
to designate which they considered to be the most mature response 
to each item on the attitude scale. The percentage of agreement 
for scoring items was 74 percent. , - 

Criterion validity studies reviewed by Crites (1973)'fouRd th6 ' 

/■> 

Attitudes' Stale significantly correlated with measures of realism' 
in occupational aspirations, consistency, decision and realism in . 
career choice. However, Wilstach. (1967) reported nonsignificant 
correlations between the Attitude Scale and Super's Indices of 
Vocational Maturity. From these findings ^t appears that the' data 
related to criterion validity of the Attitude Scale are somewhat 
inconclusive. cS^A 

T ■ » " 

The construct validity data in reference to respdnsAbias are also 

■ y 

somewhat inconclusive. Carek (l%5t^con eluded that thW' response set 
^in the instrument had negligible'influence upon the* Attitude Scale*, 
scores. Shirts (196ai,-«fudied the response style with a ^normative 
- reversal - form -o f ther -attitude- -s cal'e^ ^d' f otind' 'ttiat' i£th' -g^^d^rs* * — 
in his s^ample were less consistent^ in their responses* to the standard 
and reversed forms from test* to retest than when they w6re * admini%- 
tered the scale on both occasions. Crites (1971) attempted tq define 
this source of score variance more explicitly and asserted that 
response style has no signific^ant effect on tKe Attitude Scale. 
Work Value Inventory * \ ^ \ j ^ 

Super's Work Value Inventory was the As'trumeht Employed to study 
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the values which the adolescents seek in association witl^ their future 

jobs. According to Super (1970) the instrument assesses the values 

•1 . ^ . ^ 
which are extrinsic as well as those which are iirtrinsic in work, the' 

f - • 

l\ satisfaction which individuals seek in work, and the satisfaction which 

may be con coifii't ants or outcomes of work. The instrument measuresv 
motivation for work in 15 areas: creativity, management ,^cHlevement;, 
surroundings, supervis(5ry relations, way of. life, security, assocl||tes,N 
esthetics, prestige, independence, variety ^. economic returns, altruism 
and intellectual stimulation. * 'J ' ■; 

The WVT contains 45 items which describe values or outcomes assoc- ' 
iated with jobs. Subjects rate each of the items as to whether the 
stated outcome is 'Very important", "important", "moderately important", 
s ,"^ little impprtanceV or "unimportant" to them in the job they seek. 
Gable and Pruzek (1971) factor analyzed the Work Valu^ Inventory 
and found that Super* s groupii^g of items within subscales were 
reasonable and sufficient for describing the relationships advanced 
by the author. Though alj of the 15 subscales were not found to be 
independent of" each other, the 15 measures did possess internal 
consistency. 

Survey of Pupil Opinion (SURPO) ^ • * , 

F/rom the literature self concept or self esteem appear^pd to be 
an important dimension of readiness associated with career maturity. 
In adolescents self as related to the school scene or situation had 

4 

"^heen demonstrated to be related to career maturity (Cribs and Sembler, 
1967). In the present study the need for a spychometric device which 
. ^ correlated well with traditional measures of self concept, yet measured. 
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dimensions of attitudes associated with school and school work was 

r 

conceptualized. , * . 

-The 'Survey of Pupil Opinion , an instrument developed by Kilbane 
(1972) in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio', appeared appropriate 
for this task. Kilbane and associates developed the instrument to' 
'assess attitudes toward self and school educationally disadvantaged 
students who had difficulties in reading. In the Cleveland studies 
the instrument was foOnd to yield three independent factors involving 
24 of the original 30 items 1/h the instrument. The factors were 
designated'^Social Perceptions (sev^ items). Perception of Teacher 
(nine items), and Perception of Self-as^Student (eight ' items) . 
Test-retest correlations for the total score of the instrument 
yielded an r».71. A copy of the SURPO ^re presented in Appendix A; 

This instrument was submitted''* to 121 subjects in a Mississippi 

sample of vocational students fat;edvas average and beloW /average in 

' .»-'■" 

> achievement by their instructors in preliminary "Studies/preceding 
the reported investigation. The results Were factor analyzed and, 
again, three factors were discovered. The composition of the factors,' 
however, differed somewhat from that discovered by Kilbane. In 
Table 2 the items found in each factor in the Mississippi study are 
presented, along with the reference to the faatof^ith which they 
were assoriated in the Kilbane study. ^ ' ■ 

Only 16 of the 30 items loaded to similar factors in both the 
Mississippi and Ohio studies. ^However, six of the items (Nos. 2,10, 
14, 15, 24 and 25) which did not load heavy ^ough to be included in 
any of the factors iji Kilbane's study were found to contribute 
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Table 2 



Composition of Factors for Survey of Pupil Opinion as Assessed 
'in Mississippi and Ohio Samples* 







Loading in « L(/y^pg in' 


Factor 


Item 


Mississippi ' Ohio 






t Sample Sample 



Factor I: 1. Chances are good that 

Self-as-Student VAl succeed in school. I: .5539 I: .5183 



s 



2. I like to read. I: .4011 

4. School is a waste of 

time. ' ^ I:-.584i) II:-.4445 

6. I think school iS' fun. I: .4754 III: .6035 

8. I have a good time in 

school. I: .5168 ' ill: .6414 

10. I watch the clock 

during class. I:-. 4170 

11. I think I'm doing 
better in school this 
year than I did last 

year. ' I: .4566 I: .4750' 



12. I do my assignments 

° on, time. I: .5211 ' I: .4672 

16, School is boring. I:-. 5576 II:-. 4*462 



f 



t 



Table 2--Continued 



Loading in Loading in 
Factor Item flississippi Ohio • 

.e Sample 



/ 



Factor I: 

Splf-as-Student 17. I take my schoolwork 

i seriously. I: .5707 I: .5829 

23. I look forward to ray 

classps. l! .4197 III: .4085 

• 27, 1 wish I could quit 

: school. I:-. 4819 ' , 

i 

Factor II : / . , ■ ' . - 

'Teacher Perceptions 3. TeacWrs are fair. II: .4793 11: .4814 

7. The school rules make 

sense. II: .5175 II: .4758 

13. Teachers expect too 

much of students. ' II:-. 4237 ' II:-. 5311 

■"^19. My teachers play 

favorites. ' II:-. 4156 ^J:-.4563 

21. My teachers pick on , 

nie^ too much. II:-. 3760 II:-. 5272 



24. Teachers are too. 

strict. II:-. 3074 II:-.588? 

Factor III: 

Social o - 

Perceptions 5. My parents look at my 

report ^rd. Ill: .4978 ^ I: .4959 



Table 2-Continued 



Lo'alding in Loading in 
Factor Item Mississippi ]^ Ohio ■ 
Sample ^ Sample 



Factor III: 9. Students in this school - 

Social . are friendly. ' III: .5501 III: .4323 

Perceptions 

U. I ask my teachers for 

help, III: .'4442 

15,' My teachers under- 
stand me. Ill: ,5137 \, 

18. Teachers give me the 
help I need in 
... school. III: .5643 I: .4191 

,20. I like my teachers. III: .'4015 III: .54|3 

22. My teachers can take 

a joke.. , III: ,4471 III: .4878 

' " 25. My parents like my • . 

school,. * III:;. 5030 

26. I get along well with ^ 
tny teachers. ' HI: .5475 III: .4141 



28, I come to school on 

time. Ill: .5023 III: .3961 



30. Teachers are friendly, III: .5968 II: .4902 

29. I get along well with 

oth?r students. III: .5423 III: .4318 



*Factor letters (1,11,111) have been changed to coincide with those 
found in the 'Mississippi Sample, 



significantly to the derived factors in these preliminary studies. 

In the validation studies, the '^below^ average" and "average" 
samples of high school students were found to dif f er^^t^nif icantly 



(p<.p5) on si^res from all three of the SURPO factors, as well as 

on the total score (see Table 3). All factors of SURPO were found 

to correlate significantly with the overall self concept score of 
•>& . ** ' ^ " 

\^ ■■ ^ . 

the Tennessee Self Concept Scale as seen on Table 4. The self-as^ 
student factor and the teacher perception factor also correlated 
significantly with' the overall grade point average earned by the 

vocational students during the previous year. The total scor^, as 

well as the three factors gf SURPO also correlated significantly 

with their school attendance for the previous year. 

In test^retest studies where 42 of the students were requested'to 

respOTd, again .:^pt 4:he instrument after a one week interval, the 

following reliability coefficients . were noted: Factor I, r=.78; 

Factor II, r=.86:. Factor III, r-.69; Oyerall Score, r=:82\ 

The factors computed in the Mississippi sample were utilized for 

studying thT^cE^acteristics of the three groups in the present "study 

toward self in school. 

Attitudes Toward Vocational Program 



The Attitudes Toward Vocational Program (ATVP) instrument was 
constructured ' to quantify the oyerall feelings which students have 
toward vocational programs in which they are enrolled. It is 
composed of five questions which subjects answer on a "yes",' 
"undecided", "no" continuum* The five items inquired how the 
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Table 3 



Corafiarison of Means for Average atiji Below Average 
, "Groups on Survey of Pupil Opinion 



■ ij 
Factors 


^ Below 
Average 


Average 


F 


Self as Student 


34.26 


40.23 


7.31* 


\Teacher Perceptions 


13,61 


15 . 11 


5.02* 


Social Perceptions 


31.54 


40.72 


7.24* ^ 


Ov^erall School Attitude 91,22 


97.16 


11.07* 


^Significant; at .05 
'**Signl^ficant at .01 

' ■ • r 


level, 
level. 

'( 
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Table 4 



Correlation of Self in School Attitudes with Overall 
Self Concept, Scholastic Achievement and School 
Attendance for Hii^h School Vocational Students . (N=121) 



Correlates 



Variables CPA . .Self Concept School 

Attendance 



SURPO Scales . ' 

Self-as-Student .38 .76 .43 

Teacher Perceptions .44 .46 .41 

Social Perceptions .21 .43 ^27 



Overall School ' .41 .69 .39 

attitudes Toward 

Vocat-tonal-P-rograms --,-79- -*'^4— — ^-.-65— 



> 



Instructor Ratings 
of Student Progress .86 - .61 ^ .71 



''Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 
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subjects liked their/ vocational ^ducation training, whether they 
believed they* were -learning some skills and information that would 
help them on future Jobs, whether they planned to finish up their 
course of study, whether they would recommend the same vocational 
education programs to their friends and whether they were pleased 
that tfeey took the program of vocational study instead of other 
school|work. A copy of this instrument is included in Appendix B, 
The-r f Ive items on the questionnaire were those selecte4 from a 

i - 

pool oj^ 30 ite^ which contributed significantly to the discrimination 



betweM jcwo groups, each composed of 50 students which were rated 



"beloW' average*' and ''average or above" in vocational achievement, 
respectively, by their instructors. These same items loaded heavily 
on a single-factor derived from a principal component analysis of the 
original 30 items which 'accounted for 78% o^^he variance shared 



_am.Qag_tJ3,e„5-ep-erjaj:j^_Lte 

fife » 

alpha coefficient, a measure of internal consistency which 

'U . ^ 

Veldman (1967) equates with a. Kuder-Richardson 20 coefficielat df .94, 
wa|^ computed for the ATVP. A test-retest reliability coefficient of 
.83 was found for 42 subjects tested twice over a week's interval in 
preliminary studies. 

instructor Rating of Student Progress Scale (IRS?) 

\ ' ' ■ ii- ■ ' 

On the IRSP instructors were requested to rate ^the achievement 

of students in their classes in vocational education^ in terms of 

their projected potential for working independently in the skill area 

pf i.training after completion of the high school course of studies. 
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The students were given an overall rating on a 5 to 1 iscale with a 
"5" designsTtiiig a student would be -able to perform independently on 
the job in his trained area without direct supervision after comp'^tion 
of his trainii^g. A rating of **4" indicated a student projected to 
be able to perform well on the job with only routine supervision. 
A rating of "3" was used to designate students who, in the opinion 
of their instructors, were making regular progress, and would be 
able to perform adequately on the job with regular supervision. 
Students who rated "2." on .the . IRSP Scale were making slow progress, 
3S viewed by their instructors, and would probably need strong ^ 
stipportive supervision to perform adequately on a job in t^ie training 
area after completion of their high school work. A rating of "1" 
indicated thaC the student was making no progress and, if his 
motivation did not change, he wDuld not be able to perform adequately 
on the job, ev^n with supportive supervision. 

-T4il-s^iTistxtnnent-was--a-ist)'-pTetest:B-d'-d^ — 



121 students in the middle^ Mississippi sample of average and below 
iayerage students enrolled in vocational education classes.- In this ' 
study approximately 8% of the subjects were rated "5", 14% were 
rated "4", 39% were rated "3", 24% were rated "2" and 15% were 
rated as "l.'V In two ratings of 118 student€f given over one week 
intervals, a test-retest reliability "coefficient of .84 was calcu- '' 
lated. These data appear to indicate that teachers were able to 
relate progress of selected students to each of the five different 
levels rather consistently, ^ In Table 3 it can also be noted that 
the instructors' ratings of students' progress in vocational education 
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courses correlated significantly with overall GPA (r=».86), overall 
self concept (.r=.61) and school attendance (r^.71). 
jr Collection of Data 

After the. inatruments were selected and pretested, they were 
administered to subjects during the early spring semester of 1975. 
Data were collected by the principal investigator and two graduate 
students with extensive training in psychological -testing. Instruments 
' were administered in small groups rangir\g in size from 12 to 21 

. >a ■ : 

individuals for all subjects except those comprising the nondisadvan- 
taged vodatiqri^i \groijp>v^t^ groups contained • from 25 to 32 subjects 
during the test infe peri6d. .: 

' Directibns ;fpr^^^^^^ all instruments, as well as all items 

on the questionnaires, were read aloud^by the psychometrists at a 
pace slow enough that every student could "follow carefullx "and mark 
his choice of item^. This oral. presentation was neces'sary. since . 



many of the students had been found in preliminary investigations 
not to be able to read the items well enough to comprehend them, * ^ 

Analysis ^of Data • 

. • ' ■ ^ " a 

\ 

Univariate analysis of variance models were utilized to. compare 
means foi; the three groups for variables measured by the subscales of 
the Work Value Inventory , the Survey of Pupil - Opinion and the Attitade 
Scale of the Career Maturity Inventory . Correlated t~tests were also 
computed to compare means for work values within each group of 
subjects. In multivariate analyses'^ two different statistical models 
of /discriminant analysis were used to differentiate among the .three 
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groups. A stepwise discrimin'ant analysis statistical program ' 
. devq!l^|d i>y' Nie and/Asf^ociat'es (1972) was employed to determine 
\j\^C'^Axh^c^les discrimi^iated significantly among the disadvan- 
:^'r^4ged vocational% ,^e disadvantaged nonvocation^^^^^^e nondisadvan- 
^^^aged vocationar grouiDS. Group membership forj^^^hree categories 
of subjects were alsto predicted with a discriminant, analysis program 
. developed by Dixon (1973)'. 

For-d^.a analysis within the vocationally disadvantaged group, a 
multiple regression model (Dixon.,* 1973) was utilized to show the 
relationship of the work values and other attitudes to ratings of 
students.' progress, to students' attitudes toward vocational education 
programs and to measures of, subjects' career maturity. The relation- 
ship of the predictor set of work values and related attitudes to a 
set of criterion variables composed of three school related attitudes 
^'ks assessed with a canonital correlation model described by 
li^'dman^a^ ' ' ' 



A G image rotational factor analysis model was also utilized to 
reduce the matrix of 22 attitude -measures for the disadvantaged 
vocational group to more s_imple dimensions (Veldman, 1967). 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF DATA 

This Investigation of' characteristics^^ rural disadvantaged 
students enrolled in quality high school level programs in vocational 
education in Mississippi was structured around ten broad research 
questions. The data were analyzed and interpreted in terms of these 
10 s Tib-problems. ' - * . ^ 

•Acceptance of Vocational Programs : 
The first research question focused on determining the attitudes 
of the disadvantaged students toward their vocational education study 
program. Specifically, it inguired how many ;^of ' thje 'disadvantage'd > 'A 
vocational students: <1) liked their vocational classes better than 
their other school work, (2) thought that they yere learning some 
skillsf and information that would help them to get a job in the 
future^ (3) planned to finish their course of study and graduate 
- — fT^m-^-i:gh--strh<)o3rv-<-4^-wau3:d-^ one of their fri end s-^ t^ake 

the same training program and (5) were pleased they had enrolled in 
the present vocational program of study instead of t-^^king regular 
school work. " . 

The Attitudes Toward Vocational Programs (ATVP) scale was employed 
-to measure^ these- attitudes for the disadvantaged vocational subjects. 
D||ta derived from this analysis, recorded in terms 5¥ percentage of 
response" for each category, are given in Table 5. 

For all questions ihore of the subjects responded "yes", rather 
than "no" or "undecided" in the Vocational disadvantaged sample. These 
students who were participating in the modei prt^ygrams designed to fit 



Table 5 



< Percentage of Disadvantaged Vocational Students 
Responding in Different Satisfaction Levels ^ 
on Attitudies Toward Vocational Program Scale 



% of Responses 
Item . • 

Yes- Undecicjjgd No 

1. Do you like your vocational * ' 
education training bet*ter ^ . ' ' 
than you other school worle? 74.8 13.9 ' 10.4 

2. Do you think that ycM are , ^ 
learning some skills and * ' ' 
information that will help you 

to get and keep a job in the 

future? 93.9 . 2.6 2.6 

3. Do you plan to finish up your-.' 
course of study and graduate 

from high school? - 84.3: 13.0 1.7 " 

4. Would vou recommend that one • ^ 

— , — (rf-^ui^ f-riends—t-ake- the same^ 

vocational training program ' J 

in high school in which you 

are enrolled? ^ 84.3 5.2 9.6 

5. Are you pleased that , you took' , \- 
the program pf vocational* study 
instead of other school work 

while in high school? ' 80.0 2.6 15.7 

Average . ^ 

*Percentages dp not add up^ to 100%*for each c^uestion since • 
the responses were left blank by some individuals. 




their heeds responded most favorably on the (Question related to - 
whether they were, learning useful skills and knowledge.. Though their - 
^responses were less favorable regarding whether they were pleased 
that they took the vocational program study, still 80% of the grroup ^ 
of 115 individuals answered "yes." These data appear to indicate 
^hat the disadvantaged vocational group of high school students 
exhibited favorable attitudes Coward their vocati^al education 
programs. . ' - . 

Throughout the preliminary and comprehensive studies of this 
investigation, the \ Attitudes Toward Vocational Programs scale was 
, administered to ^94 socioeconomically nondisadvantaged students en- 
rolled in vpcational programs. To answer the second research questibn v 

' • t' . ' ' ' 

, which asked Jiow the overall attitudes of the- disadvantaged vocational 

gifoup compared with that of a norm group of nondisadvantaged vocational 
students, the ATVP was scored for both groups (i.e., the norm group 
of rie'gular vocational students and the disadvantaged vocational 
Rroup) on a 3.0 scale. Means and F ratios for comparing the two 
. groups on each item and the total score* of the ATVP are given in 
Table 6. 

Significant dif f ere^jices showing more f avor^ble^ at titudes toward 

vocational programs for the disadvantaged vocational group over a 

' . • ■■• . 

norm group of nondisadvantaged vocational students were found for the 

overall score on the ATVP and for two of the separate items on the 

\ " *. ' • ^ ■ 

instrument. The groups apparently .differed most on whether they liked 

their vocational ^education training program better than other school 

work at?d whether or not they would recommend 'the program to other ■ ' 
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Table 6 



Comparison of Means for Disadvantaged Vocational ^ (DV) 
and Norm Groiips of Regular Vocational Students (NDV) 
^ on Items of the' STVP Scale 







jfoup Means 


Item 


DV ^ 


NDV F 




(N=115) 


(N=94) Ratio 



Do you like your 
vocational education 
training better than 
your other school work?* 



2.66 



2. 31 



A. 48 



Do you think that you 
are. learning some skills 
and information that will 
help you to get and keep 
a job? 



2.93 



2,88 1.16 



3. Do you plan to finish 
up your course of study 
atiTSF graduate from high 
school? 

4. Would you reconnnend that 
offe of yotir friends take 

the same vocational training' 
program in high s'chpol? 

5. Are you pleaHlJ' that you 
took Lhe pr'ogram of 
vocational study instead 
of other school work while 
in high school? 



2.73 



2.71 



2,66 1.84 



2.52 5.02 



2,69 2.51 2,78 



Overall Attitude Score 



13.72 11.69 6,42 



''Significant at .05 level. I'-i 
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students,' In both cases, the disadvantaged vocational subjects 
indicated the more favorable responses. 

In summation, for data derived from studying the first two research 
questions, it appears -that the disadvantaged vocational group, as d 
whole, was more satisfied with its training program and expressed 
more positive overall attitudes toward their vocational studies than 
did the norm sample of nondisadvantaged vocational students. 

Comparison of Career Readiness Attitudes Among jSroups 

In order to describe the work readiness status for the disadvan- 
taged group of rural, secondary students more succinctly, their 
attitudes related to self in school, work values and career maturity 

were compared with those of dlsadj/ant;siged nonvocatlonal and nondlsadvan 

^ , ■ ■ ■ ■ •\ 

taged vocational reference groups of subjects. Two. types of statlstlca 
studies, univariate and multivariate, were used' for making these 
comparisons. ^ - 
Univariate Studies 

Attltudlnal dimensions of the th/ee groups as measured by the 
Survey of Pupil Opinion (SURPO) , Work Value Inventory , (WVI) and the 
Career Maturity Inventory (CMI/A) served as criterion measures for 
comparing means for the three groups as indicated in Research Question 
'No. 3. Analysis of variance models with accompanying Scheffe tests 
as post hoc measures were used for analyzing data. The .05 level of 
sl^lflcai^e was employed fpr rejecting statistical null hypotheses. 
Attitudes Toward Self and /School 

Subjects' attitudes toward self and school were measured with the 
Survey of Pupil Opinion . The groups were compared on the three factors 
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derived from tfiis instrument, as well as the total self an4 schodl 
score of the SURPO. 

Comparisons of means for thfe two disadvantaged groups of students 
arid the regular vocational students are presented in Table 7. Signi^ 
ficant differences were indicated in the univariate analysis of 
variance models for each of the three factors , as well a» the total 
score. I'/hen the Scheffe test was calculated for making comparisons 
among mean pairs, the relationships summarized in Table 8 resulted. = 
The disadvantaged students enrolled in quad-ity vpcational programs' 
scored significantly different (p< .05) from the disadvantaged non- 
vocational gi;oup on all' four scales of the SURPO. - 

If ' ' 

On the SelfTSv^tudent factor, found to porrelate significantly 
with overall self concejl^t and overall grade point averages of students 
in preliminary studies, the disadvantaged viocational group, acored 
significantly higher with a mean of 43.74 than both the dlsai(^antaged 
nonvocational (X=29.55) and the nondisadvantaged vocaitional /X=39.74) 
groups. These data appear to indicate that students from the quality 
vocational programs for disadvantaged saw themselves as doing better 
in school and as more interested in their school work than did their 
counterparts who had not studied in vocational programs. The students 
from the model progiiams also expressed more p9sitive self concepts 
in school orientations than did the comparison group of nondisadvan^ 
taged vocational students. 

On the Teacher Perception factor the disadvantaged vocational 
group (X=12.78) scored significantly higher than both of the other two 
groups. Generally, these stucjents from the quality programs appeared 
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Table .7 



Comparison of Attitudes Toward Self and School for Disadvantaged 
Non-Vocational (DNV) , Disadvantaged Vocational (DV) and 
Non-Disadvantaged Vocational Students 



Non-Vocational Vocational Vocational. 





S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


Ratio 


Self as Student 29.55 


11.87 


43.74 


6.83 


39.74 


7.41 


65,6l' 


Teacher Perceptions 11.09^ 


3.24 


12.78 


2.57 


10.83 


2.87- 


13.32' 


Social Perceptions 35.44 


11.43 


44.52 


5.90 


41.77 


6.39 


31.72' 


Overall School 






i 








Attitudes v ' 81.77 


26.32 


107.85 


12.87 


96.74 


14.83 


49.59' 



'"'Significant at .01 level. 
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to see teachers as expecting a more reasonable amount of work, as 
being more fair and friendly and as being willing to help students If 
asked. The disadvantaged nonyocational group and the nondisadvantaged 

. group with respective means of 11.09 and 10.83 did not differ signifi- 

• cantly on this trait. 

In pilot studies, the Social Percep^ons factor proved to be the 
most difficult dimension of the SURPO instrument to validate* Some^ 
of the items, for example, which Ki-lban^^'xT^yZ) reported as associated . 

withithis factor, did not appear, so in the rural .^i^siss'lpgi 'sample / 

\ s * . '-^ . , • • . . ■ — 

Studied in preliminary investigations. In view of the/e studies^.4 

■ > - ■ . ' » ^- / ■■ * ' J ■ 

this subscale appears to" be most. heaylLy. lo'aded on: Items wfkcft relate " 

primarily" to .int^-pet^Oiaal relationships in School between^ student^'' 

/land .teaqher and ^oi^>er; Itiidents , arid -pareit^s ^a*nd students, in school 

*relateli is&iites. Tersonfe who score^'high oti* this 'factor view .themselves 

r " . .'y ''^ n ^ ^- > 



asr haying p OS itl5w relations with teaj&rhirs ,t 'stndent? ajft 1'/- ' 



Scbfpol refeted^-ts^ues. ^ li^^^ " ' |S/ ^ ^-- ^ ' ' T * 

-^^ In tlie Sciie/^e:t%st/!Ti^.dis^d^{^tjcaged vo* 4; ■ 

V; ^^.s i^ter-pj^r^a^^ not dWfer -^gniftcaK^^^^ ^ ' , 

i \heS nondisadvanf^j|e<i vofcati'Stoal sl^mieA'ts. tx=^4iifl7) . Both of^' 



hes^ 



^ r ^a^ijp^, ..however, si^niJ^^^atitly^'6ut;$p<>i?fea the disadvant'i^ed no^ i 
^rfv . ; grp^p .(X=35. 44) on this* dimension of ^behavicwr. 7^ ' * < 



„ T "'THe td^al scatie j46noting ove^ll sell, in schod9. at4:it>udes^ of \ v • » 

s ub j e c tSs^l^s ^imj^ d si^^nifi'^^tly . among th^ tl^^ gro'up^. ^ ^The \ * • ■ 

^is^aMyari'feag^d voca^ st^i^^*^3/?roip quality programs (X=107.S5>* ; ; 

- Aft f ^- ' ^^^^\ * ' ^--^ ^ v'' f 

outscoYed the*i»iondi'^dvanta^ed^Vliqpttonal gi-feoip as indicated by^W^ > • » 

Sclfe^fe test .' SijdtTsequei?^tly.,^the n^ groqp (X=96.?4^'\r)ated' ^ /- 
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themselves higher on overaj/l attitudes toward self in school than did 
the disadvantaged group not enrolled in vocational programs (R=81, 77) 
Career Maturity ^ 

The progress of ^the groups toward career maturity was measured by 
the attitude scale of Cfites' Career Maturity Inventory (CMI)! F 
^ ratios comparing the disadvantaged vocational, disadvantaged nonvoca- 
ti<?nal and the nondisadvantaged vocational groups of subjects are 
given in Table 9. Mean differences predicted By the analysis of 
variance model were confirmed , by utilizing the Scheffe test in post 
hoc comparisons. At the .01 level all three groups were found to be 
significantly different from each other on the attitude scale of 
the CMI. The nondisadvantaged group (X=33.62) scored significantly, 
higher on this facet of career maturity and the disadvantaged non- 
vocational group scored lowegf (X=20. 26i. The disadvantaged voca- 
tional group with a mean of ^.56 occupied the intermediate position 
on this scale, scoring significantly higher on these attitudes than 
the nonvocational group and significantly lower than the nondisadvan- 
taged group. 

Then, utilizing Crites' instrument as a criterioa variable, the ' 
attitudes of regular vocational students did appear to be 'more 
developed toward career maturity at the time; and under the conditions 
of this study. The students in the special program, however, seemed 
to be making more progres^ toward career maturity than were their 
counterparts who were not in vocational programs. 
"Work Values i 

Significant differences in 12 of the 15 assessed work values were 
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Table 8 , 

Results from Scheffe's Test for Comparing Group Means on 
Factors ^TOf ived from the Survey of Pupil Opinion 



Factors Decisions at ,05 level 



Self as Student DV > NDV > DNV 

Teacher Perceptions ^ - DV > DNV = NDV 

.Social Perceptions DV = NDV > DNV 

Overall School Attitude DV > NDV > DNV 



DV=pisadvatftaged Vocational Group 
DNV=Dis advantaged Non-Vocational Group 
NDV=Non-Dis advantaged Vocational Group 

' Table 9 



Career Maturity Measures for Disadvantaged Voc^^ional, 
Nondisadvantaged Vocational and Disadvantaged 
Nonvocational Gro(Ops 



Groups X S.D, F Ratio 



Nondisadvantaj^ed Vocational 20, 26 9-01 78. 23 

Disadvantaged Vocational 26.56 5.62 

Disadvantaged Nonvocational 33.62 A -85 



**Signific^n|^ at .01 level. 



.62 
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predicted among the three groups of rural students in the variance 
model. The subscales of Super's. Work Value Inventory were employed 
as, criterion variables. Means for the groups are presented in Table 
lo! ^^sults discovered in the post hoc test are given in Table 11. 
A brief description of each groups' rankings of the work values on 
the importance scale in Supex's Work Value Inventory not only - 
illustrated the differences in motivations which existed in 'the 
population of rural secondary students studied but also suggested 
the complexity of the work values' patterns which these students 
perceiTged in themselves. ' _ _ , ' 

, The disadvantaged vocational and nondisadvantaged vocational 
groups with means of 11.99 and 11.14, respectively, did not differ 
sigixificantly on their rankings of creativity as a work value* Their 
individual rankings generally ranged in the "moderately important" 
to "important" range of Super's scale. The disad.vantaged nonvocational 
group with a mean of 7.41 scored significantly lower than both ' 
vocational groups on this trait. Hence, |fhis group expressed less 
motive for contributing new ideas or creating something new than dy 
either of the- vocational groups of high school students. 

Significant differences at the .01 level were found among all three 
groups on the management scale of work values. With a mean of 11.23, 
the disadvantaged vocational group ^gave an overall rating'of "moderately 
important" to the desire to ^have authority over others in a job and 
to the usie of leadership abilities in work. With mod^l responses on 
this scale also located in the "moderately important" interval on 
this trait, the nondisadvantaged vocational group occupied the 
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Table 10 



Work Values forbisadvtotaged Vocational, Disadvantaged 
Nonvocational and Nondisadvantaged Vocational Students 



Woi*^ Values Disadvantaged. Disadvantaged Non-Disadv. F 

Vocational Non-Vocational Vocational Ratio 





X 


S.D. 


X. 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 




Creativity 


11.99 


2.05 


7.41 


• 3.63 


11.14 


2.71 


** 

70.04 


Management 


11.23 


2. 07 


6.94 


3.61 


10.01 . 


2.65 


65.69 


Achievement 


12. AA 


. 1.73 


9.83 


2.64 


12.78 


1.82 


53.65** 


Surroundings 


12.55 \ 


1.'72 

♦ 


11.86 


•2.67 


12,^56 


2.16 


3.12 


Supervisory 
Relations 




2.11 


12. '06 


2.09 


12.55 


2.17 


1.24 


Way of Life 


if. 98 


1.94 


11.30 


2.32- 


13.42 


1.61 


** 

27.55 


Security 


13.66 


1 

•. 1.41 


13.59 ^ 


1.71 


13.22 


1.80 


1.71 


Associates 


11.95 ■ " 


1.66 


11.37 


1.99 


11.77 


2.13 


2.47 


Esthetics 


11.37" 


2.15 


9.66 


3'. 2 2 


9.49 


2.63 


15.26** 


Prestige 


12.1 A 


2.09 


" 9.41 


2.47^ 


11.45 


2.25 


** 

39.06 


Independence 


12.50 


1.95' 


8.13. 


3.13 


11.70^ 


2.65 


** 

79.25 


Variety 


lh.12 


2.28 


6.85 


3.70 


Iff. '99 


• 2.66 


** 

64.92 • 


Economic 
Returns 


14.04 


1.49 


13.08 


1.99 


13.16 


*1.81 


* 

** 

■ 9.41 


Altruism 


■ 12.16 


1.93 


9.99 


2.47 


12.07 


2.47 


** 

27.58 


Intellectual 
Stimulation 


12.06 • 


i.87. 

' .0 


6.80 


3.67 


iO.68 


2.56 


96.50** 



*Slgnlflcant at .05 level. 



**Sl.gnlfi%nt at .01 level. ■ ' 
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Table 11 



ResuJLts of Scheffe^s Test, for Comparing Means for 
Work Values of Three Groups on the Work 
Value* Inventory 



Work Value * Decision at. 05 level 

1 • 



Creativity 


DV= NDV >DNV 


Management 


DV> NDV >DNV ' 


Achievement 


NDV= DV >DNV 


Surroundings 


NDV= DV =DNV 


Supervisory Relations 


NDV= DV =DNV 


Way o^ Life . 
Security 


NDV= DV >DNV 


DV= DNV '»NDV. 


Associates 


DV= NDV =DNV 


Esthetics ^ 


DV> DNV ='NDV 


Prestige 


DV:=» NDV >DNV 


Independence , 


DV= NDV >DNV 


Variety 


DV= NDV >DNV 


Economic Returns 


DV> NDV =DNV 


Altruism ' ^ 


* . DV= NDV > DNV 


Intellectual Stimulation 


DV > NPV> DNV 



DV»Dis advantaged Vocational Group ^ 
DNV-Dls advantaged Non-Vocational droup 
NDV-Non-Dls advantaged Vocational Group 
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intermediate position of the groups compared on the management work 
value. They scored significantly lower than the disadvantaged 
vocational roup, and significantly higher than the disadvantaged 
nonvocational group. The disadvantaged nonvocational group with a 
m6an of 6.94 rated management as ''of little importance" as a work 
value. 

. ^^Ranking achievement from "moderately important" to ".important", 
jthe disadvantaged vocational group (X=12.44) and fche nondisadvantaged 
group (X»12.78) rated the acfiievement work value significantly higher 
than did the disadvantaged nonvocational group. The group of disadvan 
taged ;students in regular school programs, with a mean of 9. 83, 
app^ent:ly considered personal recognition of their own accomplishment 
the dimension of values measured on the achievement subscale, to be of 
less importance. ^ . • 

Though a significant difference in means -for the three *g 
the surroundings subscale of Super's instrument was predicted by the 
variance model at the .05 level, this prediction was not substantiated 
bv the .Scheffe test. With means ranging, from 11.86 to 12.55, members 
of all three groups tended to rate the need comfoytable and 
pleasant work facilities as moderately ^mportant on the Super 
instrument . 

The three groups^ also, did not differ significantly on the value 
of having, favorable supervisory relations at work.. All three of th^ 
groups rated this value as "important." Means- for the groups ranged 
from 12.06 to 12.55 on this work value scale. 

Having a job that would allow them to lead the kind of life they 




would most enjoy rated highly as a work value for both groups of 

. ^ ' 

students enfolred in vocational classes. At the ,05 Jevel, however, 

* ' ' ' 

the disad^ntaged nonvocational group with a mean of Ii,30 averaged 
significantly lower on'.\his scale than the other two groups, 

> The security dimension of, Kis instrunjent is ;iprojected l)y Super 
(1970) as reflecting' work jvalues associated with job continuity. 
In the analysis of variance, no significant differences were 
discovered among the means for the three^grpups on this work value 
dimension. Over '90% of all subjects rankqti security from "important" 
to "very important" as a characteristic of their preferred job. . > 

Though the variance model indicated an F ratio in comparison of 
th6 means of the three groups which a^roached significance (p< .08), 
no mean-differences in the associates work values were verified at 
the .05 level on the Scheffe test;. With group means ranging from 
11.37 to 11.95, ninety percent of all Objects rated the value of 
having goad -contacts and forming friendships with Yellow workers as 
"moderately important^" on the work value scale. 

Th« desire to make attractive products, to add beauty to the world 
and to have artistic .ability in oqe's work are the dimensions" of 
values classified by Super as esthetics. With a mean of 11.37, over 
90% of the disadvantaged vocational students in this study ratec( 
esthetics as "moderately important" to "important" as a work value. 
At the .05 level, both tt|e nondisadvantaged vocationa!^ group (X=9.49)*' 



and the disadvantaged nonvocational group '(X=9.66) scored themselves 

in the lower range of the "moderately , important" i;ange cm this work 
value. 

/ ' 67. H .- • • 
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The two vocational groups of subjects did not diffex significantly 

■ ■ • ....... . . ■ i , 

^< on thfe value of prestige in their future jobs. The disadvantaged, 

vocational group with* the mean of 12.14 and the nojridisadvantaged 
group with a mean of 11.45 both rated* the need to 'gain prestige in 
- 'their field as an "important" work value. In contrast /with a mean 

of 9.41 on this scale, the disadvantaged nonvocational group of 
Students appareifitly gave significantly less importance to the work 
value of prestige. Ninety-five percent of their group rated prestige 
as a "moderately important" woxk value. ' 
The attraction of independence in work as characterized by -Super 
' as the opportunity to make one's own decisions and to* be one's own 
boss, also .appeared to be significantly less appealing ^to the 
disadvantaged nonvocational group of student^ as a work vajue. ^When 
thfe scores of three groups were compared'on this, trait, the non- 
vocational students were found to have rated themselves significantly 
lower (X=12.50) and the nondisadvantaged (X=11.70) vocational groups 
of. students werfe found in the "important" range as specified on 
Super's instrument. ' . " 

WitK a 'mean of 6.85, ninety-five percent of the disadvantaged 
nonvocational group werfe found to rate variety as "of littl^ 
importance" as a work value. Again, the means for disadvantaged 
vocational group and the nondisadvantaged vocational groups did not 
differ significantly on this work value. At t}^'^.05 'level they both , 
rated this dimension of work values characterized by the desire to 
do many different things in work as significantly more impbrtarit' 
than did the nonvocational -group of disadvantaged isiibjects. The means. 
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for the disadvantaged and nondis^advantaged vocational groups, 
respectively, were 11,12 and l^^^► 

The* value of .450od econopiic returns fdr^work was considered, 
"important** by 95% of the disadv^taged vocational group. With a 
mean of 14^04, they rated this work value significantly higher than 
^did the disadvantaged nonvocational the nondisadvantaged voca- 
tional giroupsi*.^ The latter two groups , did not differ significantly 
ixjL their evaluations of the importance of economic returns as a work 
motivator. All three groups* scores on this value were generally 
distributed in the "impdrtant". range, ' - v 

Mtruism, the desire to pursue work in helping others or to add 
to th^. well-being of other people, appeared to be more characteristic 
of the work values associated with the two vocational groups of 
subjects. With means of 12,16 ^nd 12,07, respectively, the disa<^an- 
taged and nondisadvantaged vocational groups, considered altruism as 
an "important" work value. At the ,05 level on^ the Scheffe test, 
th^ils advantaged nonvocational group were found to have a significantly 
lowei^mean (X=9,9.9) on this subscale,* Over 95% of these .students 
marked altruism as "poderately important" on the Super instrument, 
. In relationship to intellefctiial stimulation, the disadvantaged 
nonvocational sample of subjects scored themselves significantly - 
lower (X=»6»80) on the desirability of needing to stay alert, or to 
have to keep solving new problems, at work. With a mean of 10»68 
on this dimension of work values, the ^^jdisadvantaged vocational * 
group scored significantly higher than the disadvantaged nonvocational 
group and significantly lower than^ the disadvantaged vocational. gtoup 
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(X*12.06j. Generally, the disadvantaged vocational students rated 
injteliectual stimulation in work as "important" while the nondisadvan- 
taged students scored this value as "moderately important" and, 
finally, the nonvocational group rated the need to keep mentally 
alert as "of little importance" as a work value. 

From the above analysis of data it appears that the work values . 
of the two vocational groups are more nearly alike^ than those of any 
of tl)e -/Qther >*airs of gro^s studied. In relationship to the 
non<^isa(^vantaged group of students, the disadvantaged students from 
highly recommended vocational programs did not differ significantly 
on the following 11 of Super's 15 work values: security, associates. 
Supervisory relations > creativity, achievement, way of life, prestige, 
independence^ variety, and altruism. Significantly higher mean^ 
however, were found for the disadvantaged students in the vocational 
programs and the sample of nondisadvantaged students studying in 
regular pl;^o^rams on work values related to intellectual .^stimulation, 
economic returns, esthetics and management. 

When compared with tne disadvantaged nonvocational group, 4:he 
work values for subjects in the exemplary programs, o^ vocational 
education for disadvantaged were found to be significantly 'higher 
in 11 areas: creativity, management, achievement, way of life, 
esthetic^mfces tige , independence ," variety , economic* returns , altruism 
and intel^lPual stimulation. Also, me^s for nine of the worlc 

^ ■ ' , i . ■ ■ - ■ , 

value .3'cales for the disadvantaged nonvocational t.group were found to" 
be significantly lower than were those for the nondisadvantaged ' 
vocational group. The measures on which they differed were creativity. 



management, achievement, way of. life, prestige, independence, variety, 

t 

altruism and intellectual stimulation. 

•• * 

As can be seen on Figure 1 (Page 60) where the mean^ for the three 
groups on all 15 of the work! values studied are graphically depicted, 
the disadvantaged nonvocational group ^consistently as appeared to 
'rate most of the work values lower than did either of the other 
two groups. Howev^, since this group did rate security and economic 
returns in the ''important" range this discrimination appears to offer 
supportive evidence that they did not give an overall negative rating 
^ pattern on the instrument. By a careful examination of the trend 
"slopes among the pattern of the groups' responses on the graph, it 
can be noted that group means for thi^s nonvocational group, though 
often significantly lower, did generally appear to follow the same 
. pattern of rises and slumps as did the other two groups. The two 
m^st noticeable discrepancies were the lower means for the nonvoca- 
tional subscales. Some investigators have suggested that perhaps 
the most meaningful implications in work values studies are not those 
found in between group comparisons, but rather in intra-group 
comparisons of means: e.g., perhaps more can be learned about the 
work motivators of subjects with similar traijiing or experiences 
bv ranking' the means fcfr specific work values within the group to 
determine their order of importance for a specific group. • 

How, then, did subjects in each of the groups in this study rank 



the work values in order of importance within their own group? To 
investigate this relationship. Super (1970) suggested* that more • 
^g^j^tion should be piaid to the two or three work values which subjects 
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FIGURE 1 

MEAN WORK VALUES FOR THREE GROUPS OF SECONDARY STUDENTS 




■| DISADtANTAGED NON-VOCATIJqNAL' GROUP 
A NON-DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL GROUP 
• DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL GROUP 



CR=CREATIVITY 

MA=MANAGEHENf 

AC=ACHIEVEMENT 

SU=SURROUNDINGS 

SR=SUPERVISORY 

RELATIONS 
WL=RAY OF LIF] 
SE=SECURITY 
AS=ASSOCIATfS 



ES=ESTI!ETICS 

PR=PRESTIGE 

IN=INDEPENDENCE 

VA=VARIETY 

ER=EC0N0MIC 

RETURNS 
AL=ALTRUISM 
IS=INTELLECTUAL 

STIMULATION 



1 



) 



(.. ..v*. .}«^ , rate •.highest ^"d lowest/ respectively 



,were 



' Y . * o f .yi?aluefe| all /pj)S3lble' palrs%f^he^ 

- • within eac^i/on^^^ by'^he us^^^^ po^^T^^ed\t,^s/ • ^J. 

' ./ ;. Hopefully; th^ aij^y^i^ wo%* a^ ^ ^ 




i*elatlV9, ejhphasi^^ 



ues. weTer-C^nsidered sigrirf icantly nSreMmpoivtant wlt4iin each' of 
' the three, gtobps o? rural secondary students-,? v 'l^/'': 

Within the group, 'O^.diJsadvantaged stude]i^*>|tterv3ing model voca- 
tional programs. It Was found ^that these students^ valued economic 
returns, security and way of .life associated with a job as signUi- 
cantly more important than any of 'the other values assessed by 
Super's instrument. They also rated management, esthetics and variety^ 
as significantly less important. The other work values appeared to , 
occupy a medium level of precedence in their responses when the mea^s '^V 
were compared. The correlated t ratios computed in these within 
group means comparisons are given in Table 12. ^ 

T ratios for comparing means for the work values scores for the 
disadvantaged nonvpcational group are listed in^^^Tab^e 13, It was 
discovered that this group valued security, economic returns and ' 
favorable work surroundlrigs^ (in thAt order) as significantly more, 
important in work. Within their own group, they rated means for 
intellectual stimulation,, esthetics and creativity as . significantly 
less important, * 

The nondisadvantaged vocational students favored the same work 
values, economic returns, way of life and security, as significantly 
more important as did the disadvantaged vocational group. Also, in 
agreement with the disadvantaged vocational group, they appeared to 
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Table^ 12 



T Ratios Comparing Means for Work Values Among 
Disadvantaged Vocational Students'' , . . 



Work Values 


AC MA AC SI) 


SR 


WL 


SE 


AS 


ES 


PR 


IN 


vA 


ER 


AL 


IS. , \ 


Creativity ' 


-3.19*1 2.84** 2.99* 


2.23 


4.58* 


7.76* 


.36 


-3.15* 


Vl4, 


2.75* 


-3.07* , 


9,68* 


1,22 


.87 


Hanageoenc 


5.70* 6.07* 


i.57 


It 

7.45 


10.30 


3.53* 


.23 


* 

4.38: 


i 

5.95 


-.82 


12.36* 


* 

3.95 


i 

3.59 


Achievement 


.45 




IM 


6.34* 


-2.34* 


■5.20* 


-1.26 


■ .25 


-5.96 


* ^ 

10.13 


-1.64 


-2.39* 


Surroundings 


* 


-.52 




6.11* 


-3.25* 


-6.77* 


-1.69 


-,21 


* 

-6.71 


* 

7.62 


-1.91 


-2.30 


Supervisory . 
Keiations 






i 


6.10 


■2.08 


-5.08* 


-1.11 


,31 


-5.71* 


* 

9.35 


-1,40 


-1.60 


Way of life 








3.75* 


-4.91* 


-7.98* 


* 

-3.37 


-1.95 


-7:64* . 


5.40* 


, * 
-3.73 


"3,14 


Security 










-9.55* 


-11.78* 


-7.68, 


-6.65* 


-10.78* 


2.56^ 


-7.69* 


-.36 


Associates 










■ 


3.20* 


,92. 


i 

2,67 


-4.08* 


12.25; 


.81 


.47 


Esthetics 














* 

3.88 


5.95* 


-1,06 


12.15 


4,34* 


3.62*' 


PrestUe 


7 ' 














1.49' 


-4.25* 


* 

8.75 


-.08 


-.43 

* 

-2.56. 


Independence 


















i 

-6.52 


.7.93*, 


-1.60 


Variety 


















t 


,13.05*' 


J * 
4.65 


4.24 



Economic Returns 

Altruism 

Intellectual 
Stlaulatlon" 



■-IO;W* -11,18* 
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* Significant at .05 level, 
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Table 13 

T Ratios Comparing Heans for Work Values Among 
Disadvantaged Nonvocational Students I 



Supervisory 
Relations 

Vay'of Life 



Security 

Associates 

Esthetics 
. Prestige 

Independence 

Variety 
Ecrnienlc Rgt um, 

AltrulsD 

Intellectual 
StlBulatlon 



Vorlc Values 


' CR HA AC 


SU 


sr" 


WL 


SE 


AS 


ES 


PR 

\ . 


IN 


VA 


ER 




IS 


Creativity 


-2.10* 10.39* 


12.71* 


12.80* 


11.36* 


15,60* 


' 8.88* 


6.06* 


6,65* 


2,19* 


-2,18* 


14,07* 


9:81* 


-2,85* 


HnagcBent 


13.60* 


12.37* 


15.95* 


15.99* 


17.02* 


10.85* 


* 

6.52 


* 

9.52 


5,30* 


-.41 


15.48* 


11.04* 


-.64 


AchlevcKnt 




6.95* 


9.43* 


. 6,?9* 


12.86* 


6.60* 


-.50 


.-1.97 


-7.33* 


-12.76* 


-10.86* 


.93 


-13.98* 


SurrouidlnKS 






.65 


-1.61 


6.52* 


1.50. 


-7.11* 


-8.«* 


-9.97* 


-11.92* 


■ 4,10* 


-6^89* 


-12.77* 



-3.89 6.69' 
9,62 



* 

-2.71 


-6.64* 


* 

-10.93 . 


-14.60.' 


-15.66* 


3.99* 


* 

-8.21 


.26, 


* 

-4.38 


i 

-9.54 


-12.05* 


* 

6.71 


-5.65* 


-11.26* 


-11.45* 


-16,55* 


i 

-15.55*" 


-16.48* 


-3,20* 


-13.81* 




-5.07* 


-7.29* 


-9.14* 


-iO,B8* 


J. 51* 


-4.64* 






-.78 




* 


* 








-3.77 


-6.44 


9,79 


1,^3 








* 


i*- 




* 



-6.20 



13.83* 6,00* 
14.45* 10.42* 



-11.95 



-15.32 

-14.91* 

-16.86* 



-10,87 



"6.70 



-5.91 ,-8.90 13.84* 2.58 -8.72 



-4.98 
-.18 
-14,79 
.64 



i 

'iJeMtlve T Ratios Indicate smaller means for horizontally. Hated varlablesT 



"Significant at .05 level, (df-92) 



rate management and esthetics as less important work values. Diverging 
somewhat from the disadvantaged v('cational subjects, however, they 
considered intellectual stimulation as less important in their ranj|ing 
of work values. Means for these last three variables were signif icantl^^^ 
•lower than those derived for work values within this nondisadvantaged 
gro.uD. T ratios, comparing the pairs o^f correlated means for nonvoca- 
tional students are given in Table 14. 

A consensus of these data on work values seems to indicate that 
all three groups studied appeared generally to favor the work values 
which Super (1970) characterizied as materialistic (security, economic • 
returns). They differed, however, on the values which had best 

attraction for them. 

In comparison to the disadvantaged nonvocational subjects, the 
disadvantaged vocational group appeared to be motivated more by the 
self expression (intellectual stimulation, creativity ^ variety) and 
behavior control (management, prestige, independence) dimensions of 
future work. ^ 

In comparison to the more socioeconomically adv^taged group, the 
differences appeared more complex. In the area of self expression, 
however, the disadvantaged group appeared to be more motivated by 
self expression values such as varletv and intellectual stimulation. 
At the same time,, they were also motivated by economic returns 
(materialistic) and management values (behavior control) than were 
'^t he nondisadvantaged students. . , 

Summary of Univariate Data ' v ' 

In the univariate analyses conducted with analysis of variance 



Table U 



Creativity 

Managenen t . T 

^ ' Achievement > 

Surroundings 

Supenlsorv 
Re.latlons 

r 

Hay of Life 

5 "Security 

Associates 

Esthetic^ 

/ Preatlue 

Independence 

^ Variety 

Economic Returns 

Altrulsin 

.Inteliectiial , 
Stimulation 



T Ratios Comparing Means for Work Values Among 
Nondlsadvantaged Vocational Students'^ 




-3,6;, 5.85* 4.33 4.83*^ TM* ' kM 
8.62* 7.56* /.96* 10.57* 11.13* 



2.04 



6.21 



-4.86 
-1.47 



1.09 1.60 



5.65^ 



-1.00 3.16 1.77 -3,83 



-.06' 4.08* 2.33* 



3,63 2.72 
-.80 



-3,16 



■2.87 



-7.17 



-6.32 



* * 

-10.82 -4.80 

-10.04 -4.45 



5.60 
-3.23 
-2.29 



-.46 
2.87 
-5.78' 
-4.89 



1.71 2.60 



-10.64 


-4.13 


-2.24 


-4.90 


■ 2.47* \ -1.50 


-5.8.7 


* 

-12.16 


*• 

-8.16 


-5.85* 


-8,37* 




-4.68* 




* 














-11.35 


-6.50* 


-4.89* 


-6,90* 




-3.47* 


t 

-8.33 


* 

-7.43 


-1.34 


-.21 ■ 


-2.34* 


* 

6.13 


.84' 


-3.14* 




6. .74 


5.32 


4.00* 


10.58*' 


7.71* 


* 

3.12 






.89 


-1.63 


1 

. 7.04* 


1.72 ' 


-2.11 








-1.87 


4.84* 


.76 


* 

-2.54 










* 

6.63 


* 

2.91 


-.73 



* ■ 



11,39 4.92 



1.43 



2.19 



-2.77 
■1.62 



-1.34 
1.81 
-7.53 
-5.25 



-3.14 -7.99 



-4.40 



Negative T Ratios Indicate snaller means for horizonlalfy Ifsted variable? 
♦Significant at .05 level. • 
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^nd t test statistics, the disadvantaged vocational group differed on 
IS of the 20 attitudes studied. They differed frpin the nondisadigBntaged 
vocational group on only eight of these same traits.. From these data 
it appears that 'the two groups in vocational education were more alike 
in these attitudes than were the two disadvantaged groups. The«two 
disadvantaged groups of rural youth differed on work values assQciated 
by Super with self expression, behavior control and goodness of life./ 
Generally, all three groups appeared more motivated by the'materialistic' 
seftmejt^s of the future work experience, however^ In care'^ maturity 
attitudes, the disadvantaged vocatiQ|ial students attending the model 
programs ranked in an Intermediate position between the disadvantaged 
nonvocational group and the nondisadvantaged vocational students. On 
self in school attitudes, with the exception of social relations, the 

^disadvantaged vocational group display^ed significantly more positive 

• 

attitudes . , 

Multivariate Studies of Group Differences 
In univariate studies of differences among disadvantaged vocational, 
disadvantaged nonvocational and nondisadyantaged vocational groups; 
several overlaps of data appeared to exist. _As can be noted in Table 
15, relatively high correlaAon coefficients existed among the 20 
attitudinal measures employed as criterion? measures in the reported 
analyses. This observation suggested that perhaps a multivariate 
approach ijt which the three groups could be simultaneo'usly compared ^ ^ 
on the best interacting pattern of personal traits -might be more 
appropriate. The multivariate approach would eliminate utilization 
of redundant variables in final group descriptions and would also allow 
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Table 15 



I 



/' Slnple Correlation ofijielected Personal 
Variables for Combined Groups ; 



S/S TP 



* Self as Student 

? ■ 

Teacher Pirceptlons . 
Social Perceptions a 
Overall School Attitude (OSA) 

Career Maturity MI-A) 

it 

' Creati,vl,ty.(CR) ^ . . 

'.V . ■ f. 

.^ Management (HA) * " 



Achiyement (AC) - / 
^ Surroundings *(SU). '2' 
Supervisory Relations (SR)^'ji!'. 
Way of Ufe (HL) ' ' i>- 
SecurUyMS|) ■ ■ 
Associates (AS) 
.Eich«tics (ES) ^ . 
Prestige (PR) ■ 
Independence (IN) 
Vvlety (VA) • 
Economic Returns (ER) .:..; ^- 
Altrulsfli'(AL) 

liellectual StiniulatI6i^(IS) 



1.00 

. .62. I.OO 

■.n ,54 

.n .12 

.41 .29 

: .49 .29 

^ .43 ' .i2 

.'■•52 .29 ■ 

.30, .13 

.32. .19- 

^6' .,23 
.13*' ;05 

...00 -.03 
.32 ; ,23 " 

.32 ,22 

.31 .15 ' 

.47. .27 

,10 -.01 

,51 ,34 

.54 ..39 



jP ; OyCHI-A CR AC SU SR ■ HI . 5E AS ES PR IN ' VA ER AL IS 

d , ■ ^/ ■ ~ ^ 



/% 4., 

■ v'. y 



^1 . r:. 



V:' 



1.00 : 

.90 1.00 . . 
M. ,44 1.00 
.45 .49 .31 'l.OO 

■ .41 ,.43 .28 .64 I.OO . 

, .49 , ..54', .3^* .64 .58 1.00 

'.21*' .26' .10 .40 .28 .38 I; 

•20 .29 . 30 . 36 . 33 .49'. '.34 'l.OO. 

.31' .36 .32 - .41 . .47 , .53 .29 ,51 

■•10 ,.12 .IJ .20 - *.21 .28 ' ,35 .38 .36 1.00 • ' 

-.06 -.03 -.05 .15 '- ,26 .17 . 30 . 28 . 39 . 43 1,00 „ ^ 

■19 .28 '.10 .4'8 .33 .35 .49 .32 ,27 ,.28 , .32 fr ' 

.28 .32. .21 _.49 ■ .59 J« .40 .38 .^5D ' '.,39 .^b^;:i2 1.0(^ ' . / ' 

.34 .33, .25 ,50 .. 64 .49 ' .28 .33 .47 ^25 ! I26 .25,^. .56: i.OO ' ' 

..43 .(7 .30 .55 ,.61 .57 .27 .38^ ' .48' .16 ' .19 .28 .4?' \5B vl.OO;^ 

.03 .07 ,11 ".25 . .24,;: .32 .26 .41 .30 ■;i55 ; .35 - ;ii ' ,3/ .26. .1^ il!oO^ ^^'^^-^ 

.41^;.50 ,.34 .51/ .38_; .61. .41, .39 .44 .27 .I8:.-.46. .3f .21= .^1 J^:p^X ■ 

.51, .57 ^.46 .6}' ,60^- .68 .y , .37 ■.45;:;\.2r ^'5 .2S'' .45;^^^^^ r50\\S''*''J^^^^^^^ 



Sri; ^ 



for a. more careful consideration of interactir(g variables , 

A series of ^jBcrimiriant analysis f un c 1 1 onr \je re" :p lo t ted i n wh i ch 

different combinations of the 20 attitude scales on^Khich ^jesponses 

for all 278 subjects were available were considered as discriminant 

Variables. Essentially, the four sub-r^es^arch questions explored at 

^ . • •* 

this point were: (A) What is the best cpmli^.nation of th§ 20 attitudinal 

.- ■ - - . 

variables for discriminating among the. three groups? (B) How 

/ .. 

e(0^^^t^ve are r^e^surements from each ©£ the respective instruments 
with multiple subscalelfe (WVI and Sur^^ of Pupil OpinioTi ) as 
predictors of the groups to which the subjects were/^«igned pn a 
pr-Jnrlty basics because of their educ'atxqnal and socioeconomic ' 




, bacKftround? * -(C) T^at influence, if any, 4o3't|je variables of age, 
sex and race have in interacting w-ith the attitudinal measures in 
discrimliiatiTig-iamong* the groups? These 3 ub*prob*Lems concerned ' 
airalyses' for anS^wering ttfe fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh major 



.research questions, ^4 ^ - 

Two different st^ti!?ical programs in discriminant analysis we^fe 
\used to examine J^^jb^^^^ to answer these (^^stions. *^irst, a stepwi 
discriminant anal^^s j^p^ram developed by Nie and Associates (1975) 
was emploved to determine the order of influence for the variables 

'in the discriminating function. Then, a multiple group discriminant 

- «^ 

^' analysis pj?;ogram from the Biomedica-l Series TbMDOSM) edited by 

Dixon (1973) was .used to predict group membership for each of th^^ . 

subjects on the basis of tfteir measured attitudes. Altogether,* seven 

:■ ' ' , • ^ 

dtff^reii'r dlscriminajit ihodels were derived^ featuring different 

• ' ' { ' ■ • ' i*^ ^ 
combination of variables in the functions.^ 

' ■. > 85 
■ / • ' ,. ' ' . . . ■ ' 
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Total Model Preg^iiC^bus of Group Differences ' • 

Intellectual stVjjjulTition as a work value was demonstrated to-be 
/the most Influential variable in differentiating among the three 
groups of subjects cl|ssified as disadvantaged vocational; nondisadvan- 
taged vocational and disadvantagi^d noi;i^cational , respectively, in* 
the stepwise discriminant model. F ratios for assessing the, / ^ 

differential significance of the variance of the_20 attitudes ^neasured 
by the Survey of Pupil Opinion , the Work Value Inventory and the 
Career Maturity Inventory in the discriminant function kre in Table ^ 
16. ^ 

After the variance in the differential model associated with*^ ' I -y. 

intellectual stimulation had been removed, the Attitude Scale of the 
Cayeer Maturity Inventory was the next si^|||ficant function .to \ /Jl^^"* 



discriminate among the three groups (.01 level). Then, in the ^ 

following order seven other attitudinal subscales werV found to ^UCb "^r' Z-i/- 

' > ' • . -^^^^ 

discriminate among the^roups of high school students: ' teacher i^^^-^^^ 




; perceptions (.01 Xeyel), independence (.01 level), self as st^dent/ ' v " 

(.01 level), supervisory Delations (.01 level),, achievement (»^0^ leveiJl^ 
3 economic returns (.05 levfel) and security (.05 level). ' 
Wivth one exception, differences on all of ttie nine Vj^iables 
found to be significant :di>crimina^ors among groups had pteviously 



been found £n *the uni,i«^i^e studies -^See^T^les 8,9 and As 
a sepaipate predictor:Ml three groups appeared to be equal in their 
as^^fessment. of the importance of good supervisory relations ad a- - 
work value. In the discriminant s^t , however, it was fou^d to ' 

' 86 ^ 




T^ble 16 



JS.ummary^jpf Order 6r Twenty Attitudinai 

.^^^flisjftri Among Three- ^ 



Measures. 



Step, 
No. 



Variafble EtitereU^' 



it ' Intellectual .gti'mulation 

2. Career Maturity Attitudes 

3. Teacher Perceptions 

4. Independence. 
.5. Self as Student 

^ . Supervisory Relations 

7. Achievement . 

8. Economic' Returns 

9. Security ^ 

10. Social Perceptions' 

11. Esthetics* * 
^ Associates 

Surroundings 
Creativit'^^ 




r:' ' i? Wr a IL . ^c^/i^ At t i t ude 
A^jU^ism 



^"*Si)inif leant at level. 
**Significant at vTA^ level. 



F Wheii. >^V/ 
Kriter&.d 



94". 20 



V 5934.4 



54 .21 


.^4252 


12 60** 




** 








fi 7fi** 

O . / (J 




9 49 


• . 3142 


* 




fi 49 


2998 


fi O'^* 


2969 


4 1 ? 




? SI 




> Z . Z if 




2.94 






2.04 




1.42 


.2559 


1.14 


.2537 


1.36 


■42511 ■ 




. ;2489 


v94 


•>2471 


.53 


.2461 


•31 


• .2455 


*■ - 





: Qontribute a slgnifidSfit ampunt of variance to the dif f eirfe^'^fl set 

• 49 ). ^ Hence, in combination with the variables t^e influence 

of this work measure apparently discriminated more effectively than 
it did as a singly 

In Table 17, f the F i^atios for comparing groups at each level of 
the stepwise disk^minant analysis model are given. As seen on this 
tabfe significant di\ferences at the .01 l^vel existed among each 
set of groups compar^ at each stage of the stejSwise discrimination ^ 
analysis. It caH J5e noted, however, that the F ratro depicting 
significant differences in the collective means for the disadvantaged^ 
vocational group and the nofidisj^vantaged vocational group (F«17.71) . 
was l^er thart..l!hat]f:^jalculated when the disadvantaged vocational 
Kro.]up w^s compared with the> disadvantaged nonvocational group 
v (?*33.68) and the nondisadvantaged vocational groups was compa'red 
..with the disadvantaged nonvocational group. These data offer some 

r ' . . • ^ ' ■ 

support for the c6ncep.tu^lized model advanced for 'career development ' 

of the diaadvahtaged students in the special programs. 

In thi3 an^ysis.tTie 15 variables found to discriminate signifi- 
■ / > . y-" . \ ' 

cantly between the disadvantaged vocational gro,up and the two 

- reference groups., was reduced to n^fie variables :^ Jthe .a^t^^^les scale 



attitudes related to self^n school (teacher perceptijons , self as 
•stu<iept and social percept i^nsj 



of «t<1(lL.CMI , five worl^yalues (iritjei-lectual stimulation, independence, 
achievement, economic retuiSs and Security and threis factors of - 



Table 17 



F Ratios Comparing Differences in Three Groups at Each 
Step of Stepwise Discriminant Analysis 



^^^^ ' Groups Compared 

No* Varia&les in Equati on DV : - DN V DV-: NDV DNV : NDV 



1- f ^ I 182.22** 10.84** 77.56** 

PI. 01** A8.70** 83.68** 



2. IS+CMI(A) 



3. IS+CMI(4)+TP ' 61.11**. 40.17** 67.08 




•^--Ai^'is+cmiA^-yrP+ii^' , 55.21** ^30.24** 55.-. 34** 

A2+TPfIN+S/S 50.. 37 f 24. 68 . 46; 38 , 

(A)+TPfIN+S/S+SR ^^$J.%3 - ^ 20- 57** . 4i;99**^ 



T+IN+S/S+SR+AC ' 41/15** 2*5-27** 

•;• -9.. IS+CMI(A)-^^ffN^;/^4^ 
'\ , .""Significant at .01 leve^ 



Influence of Subscales of Instruments as Group Discrimination 



Super ^s . Work Values as Discriminators • 

In the next discriminant analysis model developed to seek the 
* » ■ 

^best combination of attltudinal variables for differentiating among' 

the three groups: of subjects , a stepwise discriminant program was 

- . I* 

^) plotted in which only tVe 15 work values assessed by Siipe'r^s Work 
V- ' • ' * • .. ' 

Value Inventory were '^nro loved as predictors of group differences. 

A summary table of F ratios-for discrimlnant*f unctions in' this 

^odel awfr given in Table 18 in-^tt^^ order wfiich they emerged in the 

Stepwise progx^ams. In this analysis where work yalues composed the 

total set'of functions, seven of the value sybscaies 'were fotmd. to 

discriminate among the thJee^roups. ' In ofder •'of their, influen^^ 

■ ^ in describing the characteipfi^tions of , the group they were as 

■ 1?^°"*^ :/ljg,intellectual stimulation ' (F=94. 21); . C2) independe^e ; , 
' (F-13,54>: \3)^ac!^«vement (F==ia.09): (A) •estb^c|'(F-11^96r; - 

V (5^;su^Wiyiso (F=6. 75) : (6) economic returns! (^'=5. 73) ' 

. - arid, (7): svecurity (F=3:96). ' ^ .5 



In 
somewh 



Statistics ap^ eqWvalent'F ratios descrliif^ group differences 
as i>,redicted by the stepwise .discriminantlNquation are i^vi^n-in Table 
19 l<jfe^:)^ch step of the analysis. " - ' ^ , — ■ 

♦brk %lues' scores appear to be.^n^errrelating 
'^^^tV^t am included with other att^tudinal 

ine||ures in' the di^,qt|ii|^^a^t:, £^ they confirise the ' 

total' Betv^f 20 predfct&r attitudlnal;:;yWijj|^||^^ 1^ 3^nailer 
Ddeiyftfntaining. only 15 york Values , for^T^XIkgriE^l^V esthetics^ 



Table 18 



.... n 



Summary Table Indicating Order of Entry of Separate 
Work Values in Stepwise Discriminant Analysis 





Step 


Variable Entered 


F to 


U 0 I. d I. X £> I. X L. 




No. 




Enter . 






1; 


^^^^llectual Stimulation' 


94.21 


.5934 ' 




'2. 


i. '' ■• ■ * 
Independence . ' ^ 


** 

13',5A 


'.5401. . 




3, 


Achievement . 


11.09** 


,4995 


f ■ 


•4. 


Esthetics 

r 


11.96** 


.4591 




• 5. . 


Supervisory filiations 




•.4373 , 




6. 


Economic Rtstums 


5.73* 


- .4195 ' 




7. • 


Security 


* 

3.96 


."4075. 




8. 


Way of Life 


3; 27 


.3978 




9. 


Variety . 


'2.58 


. 3903 # 


I'. 


10. 


Management , 


1.68 


i .3854 




. 11. 


Creativity ' / 


ii92 


. 3 Tag 




: i2,,y 


Surroundings 


1.30 


' . 3762 




13. 


Associates .. 


'1.01 






•14. 


Altruism 








15. 


Prestige 


^ .81 


.3680 














^Significant at .05 level. 








**Significant at .01 le\5el. 
















# ■ ■ , 


* 


91 







76 



Table 19 



F RatiQs Contrasting Separate Pairs of Groups in Each Step 
of IJiscriminant Model When Super's Work Values Were-. 
Employed as Predictor Variables / 



■4- 



. Step 


Variables In Function 


df i 




DV:NDV 


ND\^I)NV 


1. 


IS 




182.22** 


. 10.84 


,77.56** 


, 2. 


IS+IN 




** 

110.51 


' 5.52** 




3." 


IS+IN+AC 


3, .2 74 


** 

74.77 


** 

V. .U.-.25 


36.84 . 


4. 


IS+IN+AC+ES ■■' 


4,273 


** 

55.87 


** 

i3.98 


32.32^ 


• 5 . 

• 6. 


IS+IN+AC+E^Hh§R^ ■ 
IS+IN+AC+ES+SR+ER 


5,272 
.6,271 


.^9.25 
^41.53** 


^ '''' ■ ■ ** 
i %1.31 

11. 70^^-s^'^ 


** 

28. U 

f:\. . - 
23.89 


7. 


I S+I N+AC+ES+S R+E R+S E 


7-270^^: 


; 37.50 


lh.03** 


21.52** 



^Significant at .05 level. 
**Sign'ificattt at .^1 Lvel. 
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J- value of having work which creates beautiful things, was demons-trated- 

as explaining a significant amount (p< ,01) of the between group 

variances in comparing the three groups. In the larger 'set, however, 

^ this variable yas ndjt fouj^^ to be statistica-lly' 'significant as a ' 

. discriminator. In conjunction with thte larger set of variables, 

al-So, the achievement work did not ,^prpre^r ^o be quite so influential 

as a discriminator as it appeared in the smaller model since it 

entered the function as^ the fourth work value In the large^model and 

as the third work value in the smaller model, The main difference ^ 

demonstrated here appeared tp b^ that in association with the self 

■ ^ '. ■ ' - ■ 

and school attitudes and the career maturity attitude!", achievement . | 

as a work value was found to be more significant than the supervisory - 



relations work value as a discriminator among groups. The reverse 
however, was true when .the work values were alH utilized as 



1 



pre die tors ^Ejfi^^ro'up differences. . . v v. . ^ *• 

Self and School Attitu^es^ as Discriminators • ' s- , -v % ' 

' , ' • '~- ■ . ■" > 

. ; • y,' ..^ ■ ■ ' ■ - , ^ .' 

In Table 20 aire given the F ratios for tJWe variance contrihuted 
by each of the subscales and the .total score of the Survey of Pupil . 
Opdnion when the§e. measures comprised the total set of discriminant ' / 
variables. Two of these J^ari^les , the ?.^if-as-s.fudent* subscal^ and - . 

the teacher, relationships substale 'were found to .diacrimlnate 
significantly among thS^roups wittf f ratios to enter of 64.94 and - 
Tfe-O^v I'espectively. '•Group differences as determined .at each phase 
of the discriminant artalysis are given in Table 21. in this model 
restricted to attitude measures taken from the Survey of .Riipll -i. 



0 ati 

Opinion , alone, th^ self-as-stu^lht subscale apparently was more 

^^.-TS'fX^rjCi?^ . . ...4 ■ -^^ ■ , ■ jv 



' ' Table 20^ , 

- --^ : ' . ...... 

Summary^ Table Indicating Variables from the. Suryey .pf Pup^l . 

' ;Op.^«lod, Which. Plsct Groups ' 



No. Variatii-fe to Enter- 



to 
Enter 



■ 1. ; Self Student 
• 2. '^each6> Herceptions 
r'^' Overall Attitude Score 

4. Social Perceptions 



64.94 



16.32 

■ U7 



**Si^ificant at .01 level. 



U-Statlstlc 



.6792 
.6069 
.6046 
. 6038 
4 



i'"':' 



,v Table 21 



Comparing Groups on Set of Discriminant Attitudes Measured by 
the Survey of Pupil Opinion 



Step ^riables in 
■No, Equation ■ 



DV:DNV*-^ 



DV:NDV 



1. Self as Student 

'Teacher Perceptions 



fpficant at ..nitjevel. 



127.81 




60.96 



94 



^v. -^^^i;--'^ - ^ ---^ •;■ '79 



11.20 



10.54 



I^:DNV 



46.41 



42.03 




Influential than the teacher perceptions subscale as a discriminator 

among the groups of high sihodl stifderits. The reverse was-lteiie in - 

the larger model where these variables are considered in the same 

set of variables as the work values and the attitudes measures of the 

* •* . 

Career Maturity Inventory as ^.discriminators among the disadvantaged 
vocational, disadvantaiaipd >nonvocational, and thf^ nondisadvantjged 
vocational groups, ^P ' . ^\ ■ # 

As noted in^ables 41^,-1.9 and 21, either of the three stepwise 
di^crintitiant models explored thus fau described a function of , 
variables that preditted, stgaif i differences ^ong the three 
groups of subjects at every .step of the analysis in each, case. 
^, Hence, perhapis it could ba said -that .each of t^e instruments would 
be sufficient for demonstratiag^^ignificant differences in the three 
groups of subjects when its subscales were con^jgWered in a multi- 
variate approach. , ' ' ^ - ' ^ 

V ft- ^ ■ , / ' ' 

Predicti^tg Group Memberships with Different Discriminants Models 

Discrimiriant analysis progTams , however*, offer another ^et of 

statistics which maiy ^llow jnore careful analysis of which of the ' ''V ■ 

fpregoing discriminant equations are most effective for differentiating 

among groups. A discriminant analysis program (BMD05M) for several . 

groups presented. by'^ylXxon (1973) develops a .discrimiriant equation for 

each group which inciuifes all variables as predic'tors of group*^ ' ' 

membership vas assigned on a priority basi^.<^Means for, each individual 

^n the study are compared with those of ir><4ivi duals in his assigned 

group and with those o.f individuals in the other respective groups 

to determlrte the -probability for membership- in each of the three 



groups. The group fdr which the greati^s^'probablllt^^^ existed for 
'hls^me«^gi^6mgijts on the predictor variables to coincide in tneasurement 
^P^^v^^]^ predicted groufn; Then ^ each subjectls.-^ 

predic^ti^l^ljup membership is tabulated against his A priofi 
established group membership to check for ^ag;reem^t;rff 

^hree separate discriminant analyses utilizing the BJ^OSM program, 
were next calculated to see which of iihe tfi^ee models was most^ 
effective in placing morer^is% "into their groOied^^^Q^^ 

which had beep establishiMl^^ of soG|Qeconomlc background 



and educational needs ^BHu^ti . 

Total Model aof ^^^^^jfe ^^W K'^g^ » iiork Values and Attitudes Toward 
Self and School • • " ' 

When the compytj^|^^t^ the, discriminant scores for each - 

individual in mult^^^nsional space in relationship to the total 

^ * . 

set of 20 affective measures, it was discovered that 81.65%. of the 

'{ 

subjects were correctly assigned to theirt*.previousJky established 

groups. As indicated in/Table 22, seventy of the 92 disadvantaged 

., ■ ■ • ' V > . 

nonvocational students (76.09%) were found tb be'^more like tHe 

V ^ • ' ^ - ■ . ' 

members- of their own group .on this set>of ^discriminant variable^' 

composed of career attttudes, work values and Attitudes toward self 

an^ school.* More of the disadvantaged students who s tudied in 4:he • 

successful vocatiotia^rogralll %ver 84'%0 wete properly, classified. 

A similar .percentage of nondisadvantaged yo*tibnal s tudents (84. 50)^ 

was fotmd to be 'more like the' members of their \bwn croup" than like 

V' - - ■ f . . ■ . o ■ - 

those of the two disadvantaged grgups. > v ' " ■ 



